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The Baltimore Convention 

The twentieth annual convention of the Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers at Baltimore is a thing of the past, 
though it still lingers lovingly in the memory of every- 
one that was so fortunate as to be in attendancé. 

There need be no further evidence put forth to prove its 
impressiveness than the. large attendance at its various ses- 
sions. Conventions there have been before at which the 
number gathered in the convention city was all that could 
be heped fcr—although not nearly so large as the huge 
crowd at Baltimore—and yet the meetings themselves were 
not largely attended. 

Every session of the Baltimore Convention called for 
additional seating capacity, and to prove the intense inter- 
est of those in attendance, the crowd remarned until ad- 
journment. Even the special session on Thursday even- 
ing, after a strenuous sight seeing trip to Annapolis, 
showed a majority of the members in their seats. 

As a whole, the twentieth annual convention was in- 
structive—enlightening. Its program afforded a feast of 
wisdom such as the contractor-dealer of today is seeking. It 
offered educational material of a nature that can be put into 
immediate operation by those who attend conventions for 
the purpose of gaining knowledge for practical use. 

Without fear of contradiction it may be said that no con- 
vention ever has been held by any branch of the electrical 
industry that has elicited such intense interest among its 
attendants as this- highly successful annual meeting of the 
contractor-dealers. It sets an unusually high mark for 
future gatherings of this character. 


Analyzing a Popular Term 
In commercial parlance the word codperation has be- 
come as common as a peanut bag at the circus; it is a part 
of the big show, without which the performance would not 


seem quite complete. Some business men consider cooper- 


ative movements a necessary part of their business. But as 
a word, codperation is of no more consequence than~a 
peanut: neither is the mere use of that word tantamount to 
good business behavior; nor do some of those unthinking 
individuals who employ it realize that it is anything more 
than a common form of expression. They know only that 
it is composed of eleven letters, and that for the moment 
it is extremely popular in business circles. 


Cooperation is used, misused, and abused by speakers 
and writers all over the world today. Although it is very 
expressive, the term itself would matter but little to the 
professional writer were it not that it becomes a bone of 
constant contention between the mechanical department of 
the publisher and the editorial sanctum as to whether its 
third letter should carry the mark of dieresis, or be pre- 
ceded by a hyphen. The !atter can make nothing else of it 
than a compound word, which it is not. 

The general meaning of that little syllable co, is with, 
or jointly; while operation means exerting power, or 
working. Then the simple word alone, when used as a 
technical term in business, must signify working with— 
operating in conjunction. 

There is no mistaking the exact meaning of the word 
by one who possesses the true spirit. To codperate is to 
work with—and this is performed automatically by those 
who are natural codperationists. But always there are the 
fault finders, the quibblers, the obstructionists, and-the de- 
structionists, to be dealt with in every body of men— 
commercial, political, social, or religious. They pretend to 
coéperate with one hand, while with the other hand they 
are endeavoring to throttle progress. That kind must be 
taught the true meaning of the word codperation. 

In an address before a meeting of contractor-dealers, 
Stanley A. Dennis, a facile editor connected with the elec- 
trical press, deplored the misuse of the term in question 
and pointed out its merits when properly employed. He 
cited the human hand as an example of perfect codpera- 
tion—amuscles, bones, and tendons all working in harmony 
and subject to the instant direction of the will. He averred 
that neither the inventions of Edison nor the creations of 
Steinmetz could exceed in usefulness the human hand, the 
marvelous results of which are due wholly to the scheme 
of working together. 

No more striking illustration could be imagined than 
that which Mr. Dennis has given us. Let the electrical in- 
dustry represent the human hand; its branches are rep- 
resented by the fingers; the organized members of each 
branch represent the bones, muscles, and tendons. Work- 
ing in harmony, this mighty hand properly supplies the 
needs of the public. Leave out of this scheme one broken 
bone or one strained muscle, and full codperation fails. 
But as the codperative movement in the electrical industry 
becomes thoroughly understood in spirit all along the line, 
then will its principles be practiced for the good of all 
concerned—including the public. 
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Electricity On the Farm 
The average contractor-dealer seems to be so busily en- 
gaged in attending to his urban trade that he has not yet 
found the time to solicit rural business. Perhaps he does 
not realize that there is right now awaiting him a Two 
Billion Dollar Business—to use one of the titles employed 
by Harry Kirkland in his talks before contractor-dealers. 
We base our estimates on the figures shown in one of the 
charts of the Westinghouse Merchandising Bureau. The 


statement indicates that there are two million immediate 
live prospects among the many millions of farms of the 
country. Let us suppose that each of these farm prospects 
is good for a thousand dollars’ worth of electrical supplies 
—and there is your two billions of dollars, a large sum 
even in these days of big figure juggling. 

It is further stated that about two-thirds of all farmers 
can afford to electrify their farms. There being in the 
United States something like seven million farms, and only 
two hundred thousand of them reported as already elec- 
trified, it looks as though the business in sight would 
amount to a grand total of a couple of billions additional— 
more or less—a billion not mattering much ‘one way or 
another in the electrical industry at this writing. 

But seriously considering the outlook, as gauged by the 
aforementioned merchandising chart, there is no end to the 
amount of actual business already waiting for the con- 
tractor-dealer in the prosperous farming districts. Prac- 
tically every appliance, device, and appurtenance employed 
in the home, and many that are used in industrial lines, 
will apply to the farm—saving time, labor, and expense to 
the farmer and his helpmate—both now overworked for 
lack of proper equipment. 

The attention of the contractor-dealers is called to the 
buying season of the farmer, which now is just about at its 
peak. Even though the sale cannot be closed today, it is a 
most opportune time to introduce the subject. Get ac- 
quainted with the farmer and show him what you have to 
offer him. Give him some figures on which he can inter- 
est himself during the winter months. Get him on the 
mailing list and send him a piece of advertising literature 
occasionally. Then along the middle of the Spring, when 
prospects for a good crop are discernable, look him up. 
Do not let any part of that two billion dollars farm business 
get away. Its fulfillment will help to reduce the high cost 
of living. : 


Advertising Is Overhead 


There should be no mistaking the exact standing of 
overhead either in business or domestic affairs. Every 
household has its overhead expense of rent, light, heat, 
insurance, taxes, repairs, and interest on the investment. 
The business enterprise adds to this list the items of 
salaries, postage, printing and stationery, bad debts, asso- 
ciation dues, and advertising. Some there are who charge 


the latter item to the direct expense account, applying it 


to the cost of the article advertised, the same as other items 
of direct expense, such as freight, express and cartage, are 
usually handled. 

To the man who is building a good name for himself in 
business—creating good will—making a reputation for 
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honesty, integrity, and square dealing—advertising is as 
much a ‘part cf his overhead as his printing and stationery, 
and is in about the same category. Bad printing, like poor 
advertising, does more harm than good. If any business 
venture employing an inefficient quality of advertising and 
printing has met with success it would have been more 
successful by using the best of both. 

One of the desirable qualities of the right sort of ad- 
vertising is this: It reduces the overhead. How? By 
creating a larger amount of business. An increased volume 
of sales is sure to bring down the cost of doing business. 
And so, paradoxical as it may seem, by largely increasing 
the advertising expense and then adding it to overhead 
charges, in all probability the latter will be considerably 
reduced in proportion to the volume of business. Example: 
The daily sales of any large retail advertiser. 

When discussing the cost of doing business, nobody 
seems to take into consideration the fact that the electrical 
contractor-dealer business is not yet fairly started. It is 
only getting the stage set in preparation for the grand spec- 
tacle. As yet advertising is unknown to this branch of the 
industry. When the campaign is well under way the sales 
will begin to increase. Not until then will the volume of 
business be sufficient to materially reduce the overhead ex- 
pense. 

When a new store opens with the word Grocer on the 
sign, everybody knows that groceries can be procured at 
that store. It is the same with the druggist, the milliner, 
the stationer, and practically all of the other merghants in 
the neighborhood. But when the electrical contractor- 
dealers puts up his sign—Appliances and Electrical Goods 
—nobody considers that he carries a stock of necessities. 
His neighbors naturally would call on him to repair their 
bells, or telephone for him to come and replace a blown 
fuse; but as a permanent and necessary place of business 
the electrical store is not yet established. 

It is on account of this state of affairs that those con- 
cerned should. talk less about overhead and more about 
advertising. The former will be of less consequence after 
the latter is better understood and more universally em- 
ployed. In the meantime, watch the expense, figure the 
overhead, know the costs, and try to realize that the profit 
is merely the difference between the income and the outgo 
—howsoever it comes and wheresoever it goes. 


Friendly Relations 


One thing in particular that was plainly noticeable at 
the Baltimore Convention last month was the evidences of 
friendly relations that exist between the contractor-dealers 
and other branches of the electrical industry. 

It is at all times to be seen that more than a mere busi- 
ness connection binds such interests as manufacturer, job- 
ber, central station, and contractor-dealer. Friends they 
are because cf their kindred callings. The world must be 
enlightened in respect to electricity. The start has been 
made. The industry as a whole is advancing. But the 
progress thus far made has been so rapid that the public 
is unable to keep pace. Now that the various branches of 
the electrical industry have come to a realization of this 
fact, there seems to be a natural inclination to combine 
efforts with a view to educating the public. 

The entrance to the situation is through the contractor- 
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dealer. He holds the key. He meets the public face to 
face. He supplies their wants, standing between the jobber 
and the manufacturer. Also, if he appreciates his status 
and does his duty, he backs up the central station. And 
so the electrical contractor-dealer becomes the go between 
all around—hence he should be the friend of everybody. 

Up to a short time ago he was accused of holding him- 
self aloof—endeavoring to play a lone hand without hold- 
ing the commanding trumps. But he has seen the error of 
his ways: so that at the present time he is ready and willing 
to cultivate the acquaintance of other members of the in- 
dustry—knowing full well that such relations will ripen 
into lasting friendships for the good of all. 

Evidence of this was to be observed at all times during 
the twentieth annual convention. Contractor-dealers 
proved themselves to be hospitable hosts, making friends 
on every hand. That their guests appreciated this friendly 
spirit goes without saying, for the central stations, as well 
as the manufacturers and jobbers, signified their anxiety to 
codperate through assurances of still larger representation 
at future conventions. 
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The Next Annual Convention 


At the closing session of the recent successful convention 
of the National Association of Electrical Contractors and 


_ Dealers, held at Baltimore, Maryland, last month, it was 


decided to hold the next anflual convention .at Buffalo, New 
York on July 20, 21 and 22, 1921. 

These dates correspond as nearly as is possible with the 
dates of the founding of the association in Buffalo, on July 
17, 1901; so the coming convention will mark the twentieth 
anniversary, and it was largely due to that fact that the 
committee selected the birthplace of the organization in 
which to celebrate its twenty years of existence. 

Up to the present time the Baltimore convention was the 
most successful of any that have thus far been held by the 
contractor-dealer branch of the industry. Not only in point 
of numbers, but in enthusiasm and interest, the Baltimore 
meeting marked an unsurpassed event. That next year’s 
convention at Buffalo may show the same spirit of pro- 
gressiveness is the hope and wish of all concerned. 


Twentieth Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Electrical Contractors and Dealers 


Largest Attendance on Record of Members From All Sections of the United States and 
Canada, Who Got Together Last Month For a Week’s Deliberations in Baltimore 


Beginning with the first session of the National Executive 
Committee on Monday, October 4, and ending with that 
committee’s final session on Saturday, October 9, the 
National Association of Electrical Contractors and Dealers 
held the most successful and interesting annual meeting 
ever recorded in the history of that organization. 

This notable event took place this year in the city of Bal- 
timore, Maryland, and on account of its accessibility and 
the assurance of the membership that this fine old Southern 
city would live up to its reputation for hospitality, crowds 
came from far and near. 

With the exception of the Friday afternoon session, the 
meetings all took place at the Southern Hotel, which had 
been established as the official headquarters, and the 
spacious lobby and other public gathering places were 
taxed to overflowing during the entire week. 

Too much praise cannot be extended to the Baltimore 
committees for the attentions given to the details of looking 
out for the comfort and accomodation of their guests. Many 
there were who had failed to make reservations, but even 
at the last moment, notwithstanding the crowded condition 
of all of the hotels, Baltimore committeemen were on hand 
to arrange for the care of the overflow. 

These hospitable Southern hosts also provided all kinds 
of enjoyable entertainment for their guests. Special pro- 
visions were made for the ladies, many of the delegates 
having been accompanied by their wives, and of itself it was 
no small task to offer suitable entertainment for upwards 
of a hundred women in a strange city, many of whom had 
never met each other until that time. 

There are a number of golf enthusiasts among the Na- 
tional Association membership, and this sport was provided 
for those who desired it. Then there were the races—such 
an event being in session at the Laurel racetrack; and with 





boat trips and automobile tours, none of the visitors wanted 
for entertainment and amusement. 

The general sessions of the convention were held on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, an attractive program 
having been prepared for each session. Interesting ad- 
dresses were delivered by men of note in the industry, and 
topics of interest to contractor-dealers were brought up and 
discussed with profit. 

For the benefit of those who were unable to attend these 
meetings, many of the addresses presented will be pub- 
lished in these pages from time to time, beginning with 
this issue. They will be found most instructive to every 
member of this branch of the electrical industry. 

The business sessions of the general convention were both 
interesting and enlightening, as were also all sessions of 
the National Executive Committee. Problems were brought 
before these sessions that called for deep thought and close 
study, and invariably they were settled to the satisfaction 
of all parties concerned. Occasionally a question would 
arise that would bring out a seeming endless amount of 
discussion, but after a final settlement was arrived at, it 
could be observed that the time consumed in its discussion 
had been profitably spent. 

Therein lies much of the value of these annual meetings 
to the entire membership. Those who are sufficiently in- 
terested in the welfare of their organization to attend its 
gatherings, come away with a clear understanding of all the 
problems brought before such a meeting, and are enabled 
to pass along the information gained to other members, 
either privately or at state and local gatherings. 

As the entire proceedings of both the Executive Commit- 
tee meetings and the annual convention sessions are to be 
published in pamphlet form and mailed to all members 
of the National Association as soon as it is possible to 












classify and print them, only a general 
summary of the Baltimore Convention 
is considered necessary herein; hence 
merely the more important features will 
be touched upon at this time. 


® . 
National Executive Commitiee Meetings 


On Monday morning, October 4, Na- 
tional Chairman W. Creighton Peet 
called the National Executive Commit- 
tee to order in the banquet room of the 
Southern Hotel. Mr. Peet stated that 
the organization was enjoying a period 
of unusual prosperity, the details of 
which would be brought out by the vari- 
ous reports to be presented to the com- 
mitteemen assembled. He touched up- 
on the successful work accomplished by 
the special representative of the organi- 
zation, Laurence W. Davis, and compli- 
mented Secretary-Treasurer W. H. Mor- 
ton, who he said had relieved the chair- 
man of an immense amount of detail, 
rendering the duties of that official 
much easier than in the past. 

After the approval of the minutes of 
the last meetirig, General Manager Mor- 
ton submitted his report which showed 
expenditures of more than $72,000 for 
the preceding eight months, with total 
receipts that left a balance in excess of 
$15,000. An analysis of these figures 
made a most interesting exhibit for the 
committee. 

Reporting on membership, Mr. Mor- 
ton’s statement showed a net gain of 
almost four hundred members for the 
eight months’ period, making a total of 
2079 members up to September 1, 1920. 
Other items in Mr. Morton’s report left 
no room for doubt as to the flourishing 
condition of the organization. 

A. Penn Denton of Kansas City sub- 
mitted the report of the Code Commit- 
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tee; Kenneth A. McIntyre of Toronto, 
made the report of the Cost Data Com- 
mittee; and Paul H. Jaehnig of New- 
ark, N. J., made his Publication Com- 
mittee report—all of which were ap- 
proved. 

The report of the Credit and Ac- 
counting Committee was read by the 
secretary, as J. E. Sweeney of Waterloo, 
lowa, was not present; the same pro- 
cedure covered the Standardization Re- 
port, as Geo. M. Chapman of Water- 
bury, Conn., was unable to attend the 
meeting. Joseph E. Fowler of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., chairman of both the Lia- 
bility Insurance and the Data and Sales 
Book Committee, made his reports, and 
these also were all approved. 

James R. Strong of New York City, 
chairman of a special committee on 
amending the by-laws; L. K. Comstock, 
New York City, chairman of the Labor 
Committee; and Robley S. Stearnes of 
New Orleans, chairman of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce Committee, each 
submitted their respective reports which 
were referred to the general convention 
after spirited discussion. 

On Tuesday, October 5, at the same 
time and place the Executive Committee 
again met to take up unfinished busi- 
Mr. Morton submitted a proposal 
from the Bureau of Research of Har- 
vard University asking the endorsement 
of the Executive Committee for a com- 
prehensive survey of the merchandising 
branch of the electrical industry to be 
made during the next three years, com- 
pleted schedules being submitted to 
members from time to time. 

This is a proposition that has recent- 
ly been officially endorsed by the N. E. 
L. A., the Supply Jobbers’ Association, 
and the Associated Manufacturers of 


ness. 
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Electrical Supplies, each of these or- 
ganizations having contributed funds 
toward the carrying on of such work. 
The committee approved the plan and 
decided to contribute its share toward 
the development of it. 

This is thought to be one of the for- 
ward moves of this meeting, and one 
which shows other interests that the 
contractor-dealer branch of the indus- 
try is willing and anxious to lend its 
aid in developing the prevailing scien- 
tific methods of merchandising. 

Anoiher step in the same direction, 
although entirely different and having 
its origin at National Headquarters in- 
stead of from outside sources, was pre- 
sented by the Committee on Account- 
ing. This was shown by Mr. Morton in 
the form of a simple method of keeping 
accounts. It is designed for the use of 
contractor-dealers whose annual busi- 
ness is in an amount that does not en- 
able them to employ an accounting sys- 
tem or a bookkeeper. 

As it is known that such men are not 
interested when the words “accounting” 
and “bookkeeping” are mentioned, the 
title adopted for this system is “Busi- 
ness Record.” As was shown by the re- 
port, illustrated by blueprints, there are 
ro technical terms used in this method, 
there is nothing in any way complicated 
about it, and the amount of expense re- 
quired to keep it up is cut down to a 
minimum. 

It was recommended by the commit- 
tee that this system be adopted and that 
it be printed and offered to contractor- 
dealers as soon as possible. Additional 
details will be given in these columns 
in a future issue. 

Mr. Morton then announced that for 
several months he had been working 
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out a plan on the cost of doing business 
in the contractor-dealer branch of the 
industry which would be of intense in- 
terest to all concerned. This he called 
“Ane Analysis of Overhead, or Cost of 
Doing Business.” 

Comment on this report is unneces- 
sary as it is published complete on an- 
other page of this issue, and it doubtless 
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will be read and studied with consider- 
able interest by all of our readers. 

After a spirited discussion on this 
paper, it was decided by the National 
Executive Committee to refer it, with 
the report which next preceded it, to 
the annual convention body which was 
to hold its first general session the next 
morning. 
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L. K. Comstock, chairman of the Ad- 
visory Committee, also submitted his re- 
port, which is published in full on an- 
other page of this issue, and the report 
was adopted without alterations. 

The National Executive Committee 
then adjourned until Saturday morn- 
ing, October 9, following the regular 
annual convention. 


Opening Session of General Convention 
Big Get Together Meeting Convenes With Four Hundred in Attend- 


ance and Audience Pays Close Attention to Interesting Speakers 


At ten o’clock on the morning of 
Wednesday, October 6, the first session 
of the general convention was called to 
order in the grand ballroom of the 
Southern Hotel. The weather continued 
ideal, with bright sunshine and not too 
cool to be in the least uncomfortable. 

The incoming trains during the pre- 
ceding day and night had been bringing 
members and visitors to Baltimore from 
all sections of the country. The crowds 
gathered early, and by the time the 
meeting started the large auditorium 
was comfortably filled. 

Sydney C. Blumenthal, chairman of 
the Maryland State Association and also 
chairman of the Convention Committee 
of the National Executive Board, made 
the opening address in which he wel- 
comed the visitors to Baltimore and as- 
surred them of the full codperation of 
the hosts—the state and local associa- 
tions of contractor-dealers. He con- 
gratulated the officers and executives 
on the splendid work they had perform- 
ed in the interests of the association and 
said that he believed still greater things 
would be accomplished in the future. 

The mayor of Baltimore, Hon. Wm. 
F. Broening, was at Atlantic City attend- 
ing the annual convention of the Atlan- 


tic Deeper Waterways Association, so 
Mr. Blumenthal introduced Hon. How- 
ard Bryant, president of the Second 
Branch City Council, to deliver the ad- 
dress of welcome. He made some per- 
sonal references to the chairman, and 
congratulated the organization on_ its 
splendid convention. President Bryant 
proffered the freedom of the city to its 
guests and said that he regretted being 
unable to afford them the opportunity 
of viewing the water front to see the 
great improvements in the harbor. He 
declared that the city of Baltimore was 
now entering a period of great prosper- 
ity, calling particular attention to the 
wonderful port, which he said was un- 
equalled. 

W. Creighton Pect, chairman of the 
National Association of Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers, was then intro- 
duced and responded to the welcoming 
address in his usual happy style. He 
referred to the various activities within 
the National Association, which he said 
were going ahead at a rapid rate. Mr. 
Peet announced the unusual growth of 
this organization, the figures of which 
were contained in the report of General 
Manager Morton. He complimented 
the various committees and congratu- 


lated the membership on the flourishing 
condition of the organization. The com- 
plete text- of Chairman Peet’s address 
follows: 


Response by the National Chairman 


It is my pleasure to respond to your 
address, sir, and I wish on behalf of 
the National Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers to thank you 
very much indeed for your extremely 
kind welcome to the National Associa- 
tion, and your promise to take care of 
us while we are here. 

I also wish to thank you for your per- 
sonal introduction of me to the conven- 
tion, because I think they did not all 
know what a celebrated person I was, 
being born in New Orleans, doing busi- 
ness in New York and living in Rye— 
let alone the fact that I am married and 
have five children! 

Now that my personal history has 
been put before the convention, they 
may understand my idiosyncrasies bet- 
ter as the convention progresses, and I 
wish to assure you, Mr. Bryant, that as 
far as the Maryland contractors are con- 
cerned, they have shown us what Ballti- 
more can do in the way of cooking, be- 
cause they took the National Executive 








Of course, you know Stanley 
Dennis, but who's his friend 
he smilingly greets? The A. L. Oppenheimer of the 
other guy couldn’t register a 
lumen on a candle foot meter. 
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As a personal favor, and not 


Presidential State poses for 
our official photographer. 


There indeed was a large party 
at Baltimore. Harry Kirkland 
is seen here holding up the 
northeast corner of the nal, the 

Southern Hotel. 
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Fred Starr of New London, 
Connecticut, stops to read the 
last issue of the official jour- 
Electrical Contractor- 
Dealer Magazine. 


The party with his leg poised, 
and his friend, wouldn't stop 
long enough to take a “‘still,”’ 
but anyway you'd know J. R. 
Strong of New York. 
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Committee to a dinner the other night, 
during which the oysters served were 
cooked in at least fifty-seven varieties, 
and all of the varieties were good. 

I know that when the convention 
leaves this city—which I believe is call- 
ed the “Monumental City,” it will be 
one big monument in our recoliections 
of the good time we are to have here, 
and that monument will not be erected 
in the City of Baltimore, but will be 
carried throughout the country by all 
the members of this association who at- 
tended this convention. 

Baltimore is somewhat intimately con- 
nected with the birth of the electrical 
industry in this country, for it was in 
Baltimore that commercial electricity, 
or the development of electricity as we 
know it today, started. It was the tele- 
graph line from Baltimore to Washing- 
ton, established by Morse about seventy- 
five or seventy-six years ago, that was 
really the very beginning of the use of 
electricity in a commercial way in this 
country, and it shows what an extremely 
great industry we are, and how we have 
developed from the birth in this city to 
the present time. 

Mr. Bryant was telling me that when 
he was attending Princeton in 1880 he 
went down to see Mr. Edison at Menlo 
Park, and saw the very crude beginnings 
at that time of incandescent 
and the trolley car. 


lighting 
So you can see 
even in the early eighties electricity 
When 
we look about us and see how exten- 
sively electricity is used today for al- 
most everything, from your 
clothes, making your coffee, and run- 
ning your trolley cars, it is 
marvelous. 


was used to scarcely any extent. 


washing 
simply 
But we as a National Association are 


perhaps somewhat handicapped by the 
newness of the whole thing. This asso- 


ciation will be twenty years old next 
July, having been formed in 
twenty years ago. 

We have not even been able to build 


Buffalo 














Two All Around Good Fellows, Even If 

They Once Were Editors. Harry Brown 

and George Duffield, Gentlemen! You 
All Know Them 
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Geiss, Fickey, Clark and Squire of Kansas 
City Give Their Official Photographer the 
“Once Over’”’ 


up, in that time, the 
many other 
have. 


traditions that 
associations and_ trades 
Our trade is all so new that a 
great many things that have been well 
established by others have not been es- 
tablished by us, and more particularly 
in recent years. 

In the past three or four years the 
electrical contractors have made an ef- 
fort to expand into merchandising, and 
an attempt has been made to make us 
retail merchants. All of this is very 
new with us yet. We went into it en- 
thusiastically and we are-going to carry 
it out enthusiastically. But the condi- 
tions are so new to us that many adjust- 
ments will have to be made and we will 
have to learn a great deal before we 
can carry out that particular work in 
a satisfactory way. By that I mean a 
profitable way. 

But we are I feel, on the right track 
and there is no reason why throughout 
the country the electrical contractor 
should not be an electrical merchant. 

Electrical merchandising is so differ- 
ent from other forms of merchandising. 
If you sell a pair of shoes to a man you 
don’t have to go and put them on his 
feet every morning; but if you sell an 
electric washing machine or a percolator 
they have to be connected up and kept 
in operation because the ordinary per- 
son doesn’t know how to handle elec- 
tricity. It is all very mysterious to 
most persons and we have to help along 
those lines in order to take care of that 
trade, which is now so vast and increas- 
ing throughout the country. 

Now I am going to say a few words 
of the National Association. Perhaps 
this will be a little dry and you may 
want to run a vacuum cleaner around 
here when I am through. 

The new method of handling our Na- 
tional Association’s business has pretty 
much done away with the meetings in 
which the business uf the association is 
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all discussed. That is now handled as 
you know, by the Executive Committee 
and that committee does the detail work 
of the association; the other part is car- 
ried on in these meetings. . 

The National Executive Committee 
through your central office has been 
working very largely in the past six 
months or so, in an endeavor to build 
up the credit condition of the members 
of this association. 

I am convinced, and | think you will 
be also, that there is nothing more im- 
portant at the present time that we can 
do, than to work on this credit proposi- 
tion and get our members on a strong 
bookkeeping basis so that each man will 
know his costs and will know what to 
charge and what not to charge in order 
to be able to make a reasonable profit 
on his work. 

We know that a great many of the 
members of this association—and it is 
true not only of this association but of 
all other trades—are not as familiar 
with their accounts as they should be; 
they don’t know accounting methods. 

Your committee has pushed the book- 
keeping system to a very large extent 
and it has been purchased very largely 
by the members of the association and 
by some on the outside. This bookkeep- 
ing system has made such a favorable 
impression throughout the country that 
one university—the University of Calli- 
fornia—has adopted it as a_ standard 
text book in giving lessons in account- 
ing. And recently Harvard University 
has taken up the matter in its Business 
Research Bureau, and the question of 
establishing records as to cost account- 
ing and overhead in our indus.ry has 
been gone into. The other branches of 
our industry—the National Electric 
Light Association, the Manufacturers’ 
Association, and the Electrical Supply 
Jobbers’ Association have all con- 
tributed funds toward this investigation 
by Harvard University, and your Execu- 
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Has Explained to Fred A. Starr of the J. 

Warren Gay Electric Co., New London, 
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Sam, Bill and Dick, the Three Huskyteers, 
Whose Last Names Are Chase, Goodwin 
and Turpin 


tive Committee in its session on Monday 
last, also made a contribution towards 
this movement. 

These investigations have been car- 
ried on in other lines of trade—notably 
the shoe, hardware, and jewelry indus- 
tries, with very excellent results, and 
we think the investigation in our in- 
dustry which will extend over a period 
of probably three years, will be  ex- 
tremely valuable to the membership of 
our association and tothe industry as a 
whole. 

Your Executive Committee only yes- 
terday approved a very suitable form 
of Business Record intended to be used 
by those contractors whose business 
doesn’t warrant the employment of a 
bookkeeper. This system of record 
keeping will be on the market as soon 
as possible after this convention and it 
will be possible for all the members to 
obtain it, and I am sure it will help very 
materially those who have not kept 
books up to the present time. 

One of the important things in my 
opinion, which was done by the Execu- 
tive Committee at its last meeting in 
January, was the appointment of a spe- 
cial representative to travel throughout 
the country in the interests of the asso- 
ciation. We were extremely fortunate 
in being able to obtain the services of 
Laurence W. Davis, who appeared be- 
fore the Executive Committee and in five 
minutes sold himself—as I think he has 


to every organization before which he | 


has appeared since he has been with us. 

The ideal way would be to have some 
member of the Executive Committee or 
representative of the association sit 
down and talk to every member of the 
association for a few minutes every 
morning and get their ideas. That 
would be the ideal way to create and 
sustain interest in the association. Of 
course that is not possible. However, 
by having Mr. Davis travel over the 
country, we are able to obtain very ac- 
curate information as to what the mem- 
bers want and we are able to tell them 
what the association is doing. 


The association is trying to do the 
very best for all its members. It is 
extremely difficult to please them all— 
it cannot be done. Our office is open 
to receive any and all information or 
kicks that any of our members want to 
send in—and they are invited to do so— 
and they will be given the very best 
possible attention. 

Your magazine is also open for any 
communications or articles that you 
send in and every member of the asso- 
ciation is urged to take advantage of 
this opportunity. 

We have also started the publication 
of a Monthly Bulletin to come out be- 
tween the regular issues of our magazine 
and which carries local news. It has 
been almost impossible to get our mem- 
bers throughout the country to send us 
information and items for this Bulletin. 
Now it is there, gentlemen—it is yours, 
and we beg you to send articles and in- 
formation in.for its pages. 

The work of the association is the 
same old thing. You have to keep con- 
tinually at it and gradually it develops. 
The development in the last three or 
four years has been almost too rapid. 
We have done a great deal, and when 
you look over the situation today and 
the way it was ten years ago, | think 
you will realize that there has been a 
very marked improvement in the elec- 
trical contracting industry in this coun- 
try. 

However, we still have a long, long 
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A Large Section of the Cost Data Com- 
mittee, McIntyre of Toronto and Abbott 
of St. Paul, Stopped Over at New York 
for a Committee Conference On Their 


Way Back Home 
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Good Looking? 
They Come From the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict, New York. and From Left to Right 


We'll Say They Are. 


Are H. Tollner, L. L. Strauss, G? Wheeler, 
P. J. McGeady and L. L. Brown 


way to go and it is only by constant 
dropping, dropping on a stone that 
wears it away; so you will see in look- 
ing back five or ten years what a great 
impression has been made on the work 
of our association. I think that no one 
would want to go back to the time when 
there was no association. 

People are inclined more and more 
to associate themselves together in or- 
ganizations for mutual betterment and 
you could no more do away with asso- 
ciations today than you could abolish 
the telephone systems of the country. 
Associations are very much like the 
telephone systems—they are a means of 
communication between the members 
which could not exist without associa- 
tions. 

Now just one or two things with re- 
gard to the detail work of our associa- 
tion. You have found on each of your 
chairs a nicely gotten up description of 
our National Association Headquarters 
and I think if you will read that you 
will get some slight impression as to 
the very extensive work that is being 
done there. The amount of that work 
is very large. Just take the item of 
Data and Sales Book—we have, as Mr. 
Blumenthal said, 2100 members, and in 
getting out the Data and Sales Book we 
have to send out six hundred and sixty 
thousand sheets a year. 

The mailing list is very large, as the 
prices and discounts are constantly 
changing. Under the present condi- 
tions in the printing trade it is almost 
impossible to get out new price lists im- 
mediately. 

There is the widest difference of 
opinion as to the value of that Data and 
Sales Book—some swear by it and 
others swear at it. However, there aze 
a sufficient number who find it valuable 
to warrant it being continued and I 
think if we all used it a great deal more, 
we would find that it does have consid- 
erable value—for some it has more and 
for some it has less. In a meeting of 
the Executive Committee it was decided 
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to enlarge the book, especially the Data 
feature, and that will probably be done. 

Your Association Code Committee as- 
sisted in the revision of the present code 
this year, the most important change 
probably being in the sizes and number 
of wires and conduits. That will be 
published in the Code shortly. 

The Fire Prevention Bureau has not 
been able to get the Code out sooner on 
account of the printing situation. It 
necessitates getting out new charts for 
our association work in regard to sizes 
of wire and conduit. 

So all in all, your National Associa- 
tion is endeavoring to do work for you. 
We are not all of the same mind on these 
subjects. We cannot all see the value, 
possibly, of everything, but we do most 
of us I think, see the value of something, 
and it is up to us to go ahead and make 
this association of value to every mem- 


ber in it. It would be so simple, gen- 


tlemen, if we could unite, get together 
on a definite constructive policy and all 
pull together and push it through. 

We have an extremely strong associa- 
I believe that as trade organi- 
zations go, it is as strong as any of them. 
We hear a great deal about the plumbers 


tion. 


and steamfitters and various other or- 
ganizations; but when you get down 
into close contact with them and analyze 
the broad situation, you find that they 
have many more troubles than we have, 
and I don’t believe they handle them 
any better. 

We have got to be leaders, gentlemen, 
and in closing I want to urge you to co- 
operate with your National office and 
help by sending in all the information 
you can in regard to trade matters. 

Gentlemen, if we all get together on 
a definite constructive policy, nothing 
will hold us back; nothing can stop us. 


An Optimistic Speech 


Mr. Peet then introduced Thomas A. 
Whelan, president of the Fidelity and 
Deposit Company of Maryland, whose 
subject was “The Industrial Outlook.” 

The speaker was extremely optimistic 
in his views of the outlook for the fu- 
ture in this country. He believes thai 
lower prices are being accomplished 
right now at a rapid rate and_ without 
serious disturbance. He bases his be- 
lief on the result of an extensive sur- 
vey recently made by his company 
which covered the entire country. 
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“The most serious condition disclosed 
is the housing condition,” he said, and 
it is apparent that state and federal ac- 
tion must be taken in this direction.” 
He continued: 

“A careful reading of the reports 
from the hundreds of localities covered 
in the investigation leads one to the 
conclusion that the average man at last 
is concerning himself with practical 
economics and giving an economic com- 
plexion to his political thought. There 
will be fewer votes cast next month for 
the reason that ‘my father voted the 
ticket,’ or because of the word of the 
ward heeler, than ever before. People 
are beginning to think of political par- 
ties and administrations in terms of 
themselves—a healthy form of selfish- 
Lincoln and not P. T. Barnum is 
proving to be right.” 

Mr. Whelan’s speech is printed on 
another page of this issue. 

The chairman then introduced J. M. 
Wakeman, generat manager of the So- 
ciety for Electrical Development, who 
gave an outline of the work that organ- 
ization is doing. Mr. Wakeman de- 
scribed the various campaigns offered by 
the Society for advertising purposes, 
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touched upon codperative advertising, 
and explained the methods employed in 
developing reader interest in things elec- 
trical by supplying press material to a 
large number of daily newspapers 
throughout the country. 

‘Adjournment was then taken for 
luncheon. 

Afternoon Session 

At two o’clock the crowds again gath- 
ered in the convention hall to hear the 
reports that had been referred to the 
convention by the National Executive 
Committee. Among the most important 
of these was the one submitted by Gen- 
eral Manager W. H. Morton on “An 
Analysis of Overhead,” which is printed 
in full on another page of this 
The report of the Advisory Committee 
submitted by L. K. Comstock, chairman, 
is also printed elsewhere in this number. 

After discussing several other reports, 
Chairman Peet introduced Laurence W. 
Davis, special representative of the Na- 
tional Association, who said he intended 
to take his listeners on a tour of the 
country. 

Mr. Davis expressed his admiration 
for the membership in general and said 
that he looked for a continuation of the 


issue. 
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rapid growth of the organization. He 
cited many amusing as well as instruc- 
tive incident that had occurred to him 
dur‘nz his eight months’ travel in the in- 
terests of the association. His paper, 
which is printed in other pages of this 
issue should be read by everyone that 
has an interest in the National Associa- 
tion. 

The next number on the program was 
an interesting talk on the “Proper 
Handling of Fixture Sales,” by J. L. 
Wolf of Cleveland, Ohio, who is the sec- 
retary of the Lighting Fixture Dealer 
Society of America. 

This is a topic that is unfamiliar to 
most of the electrical trade, but it is 
nevertheless one that should be care- 
fully followed and which can be studied 
with a great deal of profit. 

Mr. Wolf gave a number of instances 
in which contractor-dealers have pros- 
pered through properly handling the 
fixture line. He pointed out the loop- 
holes and the chances for profit and 
loss. Mr. Wolf’s illustrations were apt 
and to the point in all cases, and his 
audience exhibited unusual interest in 
his talk. 


Each number on the program was 
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eagerly listened to and additional proof 
of the interest shown was exhibited in 
the discussions that followed. Even in 
the lobby of the hotel after the adjourn- 
ment of the meetings, and in the din- 
ing room, there could be heard shop 
talk and discussions on the topics thus 


far covered—showing that there 

more than a passing interest in 

convention proceeedings this year. 
Reception and Dance 

During the afternoon of Wednesday, 
the ladies of the party—and there were 
many of them—were given a_ theatre 
party at the Maryland Theatre, and 
most of them hurried back to the hotel 
for dinner so as to be in readiness for 
the reception and dance at 8 o'clock. 

This was held in the ballroom of the 
Southern Hotel. That spacious room 
is on the fourteenth floor, and adjoins 
a roof garden the city 
where one could retire between the 
dances. 

During the entire evening and up to 
the wee small hours, the floor of the 
large ballroom was filled. The music 
was delightful, the refreshments were 
delicious, and everybody in attendance 
had a good time. 
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Rubbing Elbows With Chairman Peet in the Front Row is Governor Ritchie of Maryland 
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Second Day’s Proceedings of General Convention 


Interesting and Educational, and Even Though It Was 
It Held the Attention of All Present to the End 


Long 


The first number on the program 
Thursday morning was an _ interesting 
paper on “The Sale of Motors for In- 
dustrial Uses,” by John A. Clark, man- 
ager of the Merchandising Section for 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, East Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Clark handled his subject in an 
able manner. He cited the fact that in 
twenty years the consumption of horse 
power by our industries has increased 
from a half million to eighteen  mil- 
lions, due to the growing use of elec- 
trical energy in manufacturing. Motors, 
he said, have won universal favor be- 
cause of the advantage of central sta- 
tion service. 

The opportunities of the contractor- 
dealer were pointed out by Mr. Clark, 
and attention was called to the local 
industries in all sections of the country 
that await development. He advised his 
hearers to make a careful study of con- 
ditions in their territory and to make 
an intensive effort to develop customers 
for motors. 

Mr. Clark urged codperation with the 
central stations that could render the 
necessary and he _ showed 
wherein the manufacturer and the job- 
ber could also assist in the scheme of 
cooperation. 


service; 


He made many sugges- 
tions that will help the contractor- 
dealer in securing new business, and 
brought out many points that call for 
close study along these lines. 

Owing to the immense amount of 
material at hand relating to the con- 
vention, Mr. Clark’s paper is crowded 
out of this issue, but will be published 
at a future time. 

A. L. Abbott of the Electrical Con- 
struction Co., St. Paul, Minnesota, fol- 
lowed with a carefully prepared paper 
on “Managing An Electrical Contract- 
ing Business.” Perhaps no number on 








The Kansas City Delegation “Ong Root,” 
as They Say in Paris (Missouri), to the 
Baltimore Convention 





the convention program met with great- 
er favor than Mr. Abbott’s well bal- 
anced treatment of this topic which was 
so near to the hearts of his hearers. 
Mr. Abbott enumerated the funda- 
mental principles of success in business 
and urged everyone to establish definite 











It Got a Little Dark Down at Annapolis 
for Camera Work, But the Profile Looks 
Like Syd Blumenthal of Baltimore, and the 
Rear Elevation of the Dark Party Resem- 
bles George Barrows of Pittsburgh 
ideals and to live up to them. He 
brought out in detail the necessary re- 
quisites for successful business man- 
agement, and showed how these should 
be carried out to the letter. 

Mr. Abbott’s paper is printed on other 
pages of this issue. 

The next three numbers on the pro- 
gram all had to do with pretty much 
the same subject. They were designed 
to set forth what other organizations in 
the electrical industry are doing to 
help the contractor-dealer to improve 
retail distribution. 

Being unable to furnish a_ speaker 
for the occasion, the Associated Manu- 
facturers of Electrical Supplies sent a 
letter wnich was read to the convention 
in which codperatior was assured and 
wishes of good will were extended. 

The chairman then introduced M. H. 

_ Aylesworth, executive manager of the 
National Electric Light Association, to 
speak on the question for his organiza- 
tion as to what it is doing to help im- 
prove retail conditions. 

Mr. Aylesworth plunged into his 
subject in a most enthusiastic manner 
and immediately won his audience by 


his earnestness and by his familiarity 
with his subject. He gave every assur- 
ance that the National Electric Light 
Association is at all times ready and 
willing to offer any assistance within 
its power to contractor-dealers. As he 
pointed out, there are of course local 
conditions in many places precluding 
the possibility of close codperation at 
the present time, but he believes that 
these conditions are changing for the 
better and that personally he is exert- 
ing every effort to bring about a per- 
manent harmonious feeling all around. 

As Mr. Aylesworth is a rapid fire 
talker, he enthused his listeners, and 
everyone was more than pleased to have 
had the opportunity of listening to him. 
He was highly complimented upon his 
able address, and was given an ovation 
at its close. 

To answer for the Electrical Suppiy 
Jobbers’ Association, E. C. Graham of 
the National Electrical Supply Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C., was scheduled 
to speak, but he was unable to be pres- 
ent, so E. W. Rockafellow of New York 
City, head of the Western Electric Com- 
pany’s sales department, was called 
upon for a few remarks on the subject. 

Mr. Rockafellow made an excellent 
talk on codperation and assured his 
hearers that they were getting the help 
of every other branch of the industry 
because they were progressive and help- 
ing themselves. He said he believed 
he could see the day when there would 
be perfect harmony in every branch of 
the electrical industry. 

The paper which Mr. Graham was to 
have read is presented in full on an- 
other page of this issue. 

Plans having been made for an after- 
noon’s outing to relieve the monotony 
of continuous sessions, the convention 
adjourned for luncheon. 











A Trifle Blurred, But It’s Chairman S. C. 
Blumenthal, Confidential Secretary, Miss 
Lillian Driscoll, and General Manager 

W. H. Morton at Annapolis 
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Side Trip to Annapolis Was Educational 


Those who attended -the Milwaukee 
last recalled with 
pleasure the enjoyable day’s picnic at 
Waukesha Beach, a _ popular 
within an hour’s ride of Milwaukee. 
This year it was the desire of the com- 
mittee to have an outing, but just by 
way of diversion to change the mode of 
entertainment. 

Whether it was wholly intentional 
or not, the Baltimore Convention was 
in one way or another educational at 
all times. Even the side trip was an 
informative event. Like the Waukesha 
affair, it was an outing, of course; but 
such an outing as one might expect only 
in foreign travel—for who would ever 
look for anything so instructive near 
home? 

But let’s begin at the beginning. 
Thursday afternoon the Washington, 
Baltimore and Annapolis Electric Rail- 
road Company manned six of its big 
interurban cars and took on about three 
hundred convention visitors for the 
Annapolis trip. Several more cars were 
in waiting to care for the entire crowd, 
but as some went down in automobiles, 
and others went to the races, three sec- 
tions of two cars each accommodated 
the tourists. 

Arriving at the old colonial city of 
Annapolis, E. A. Gannon, passenger 
agent of the railroad, escorted the visit- 
ors to the old State House. Note that 
the word “old” is used repeatedly, and 
it is used advisedly, for everything in 
Annapolis seems to run back to the 
days of Captain John Smith of Poca- 
hontas fame, who made his celebrated 
voyage up the Chesapeake in the year 
1608. 

Arriving at the quaint 


Convention year 


resort 


old State 


House the visitors were allowed to roam 
at their pleasure, or as their curiosity 
directed them. Here was the old Senate 








Na jie Cémmitteeman E. C. Gramm and 
Wife of Washington, D. C., Showing Their 
Friends the Naval "Academy 





Interesting Afternoon Outing, After Which 
Night Session of Convention Was Held 


Chamber built in 1772 and made over 
in 1904, with many of the relics of by- 
gone days on exhibition. Old cannon 
and musketry could be observed on 
every hand. Old oil paintings covered 
the walls. Old documents were dis- 


played in cases; and an old atmosphere 
seemed to pervade the entire place. 
Presently it was announced that Gov. 
receive the 
reception 


Albert C. Ritchie would 


visitors in the governor’s 








C. H. E. Williams of Vancouver, British 

Columbia, Who Spent Several Days in 

New York Before Returning Home, Posing 
With His Tall Friend From Minnesota 


room. He welcomed his guests in a 
few words, and then joined them on the 
State House steps where a photograph 
was taken, as reproduced in preceeding 
pages of this issue. 

From the State House the visitors 
were escorted to the United States Naval 
Academy, passing on the way the oldest 
educational institution in the country, 
St. John’s College, where George Wash- 
ington was a trustee and attended a 
meeting of the board when he was presi- 
dent in 1790. 

Arriving at the Naval Academy, the 
crowd gathered at the administration 
building to receive a welcome from 
Admiral Sales, who is in command of 
that institution. The admiral made a 
pleasing speech and instructed some of 
his officers to act as escorts to point out 


tne piaces oc uiwerest. But what can 
one see in three hours at such an inter- 
esting piace’ Mowever, ail of the 
main buildings were visited, including 
the Chapel, in the crypt ot which 1s the 
mausoleum ot John Paul Jones, 
America’s urst admiral. 

ihen came the exhibition drill on the 
expansive parade grounds. ‘this indeed - 
was an impressive sight, the long 
straight lines of midshipmen headed by 
their natty officers, the augmented band 
executing a thrilling quickstep—and it 
was all too soon ended, for although 
most of the visitors had walked many 
miles since entering the grounds, they 
were loathe to depart, and all agree 
that the trip to Annapolis was enjoy- 
able, enlightening and pleasurable in 
every possible way. 


Convention Night Session Has Large 
Attendance 

As had been previously decided upon, 
the convention was called to order on 
Thursday night in special session to 
take up several matters of interest that 
had been held over from a_ previous 
business session. 

Some objection to the labor question 
had arisen and a resolution was _pre- 
sented to forever prevent further dis- 
cussion of it on the floor, but a substi- 
tute motion reversing the resolution 
passed. The matter of amending the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws was also discussed 
and explained to those who did not have 
a clear understanding of it. Other mat- 
ters were referred back to the National 
Executive Coi.mittee for later action. 

Even this night session comprised a 
capacity crowd, showing that at all 
times those who attended this annual 
convention were there to benefit by its 
proceedings. A keen interest was shown 
in every session held during the three 
days of the convention. 








A Back View of Backs at Annapolis, 


Watching the Drill. 
to the 


Guess Who Bel 
Backs 


ong 
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Last Two General Sessions 


First One Convened in Hotel Ballroom, But Second One Held 
Elsewhere On Account of Elaborate Demonstration of Lighting 


Dollarizing, Harmonizing, Merchan- 
dising, and Advertising might describe 
the topics treated at the morning session 
on the last day of the general conven- 
tion held in the ballroom of the South- 
ern Hotel, but more complete titles 
were assigned to the speakers. 

First came H. B. Kirkland of New 
York, who is nominally associated with 
the American Wiremold Company _ of 
Hartford, Conn., but whose mission it 
is to complete the good will trio of dis- 
seminators of the gospel of electricity. 

“A Two Billion Dollar Industry” 
Kirkland’s subject, and he 
proved his statements by showing charts 
that had recently revised and 
which gave the actual figures relating 
to the output of manufacturers in the 
electrical industry. He showed that 
where there were known to be eighty- 
six manufacturers of electric washers 
in the early part of the present year, 
investigations disclose the fact that now 
there are more than a hundred different 
ones. 

Mr. Kirkland’s figures covered statis- 
tics embracing the entire line of electric 
appliances and devices with which the 
contractor-dealer has to deal, and he 
told them that they could now appre- 
ciate the volume of business which is 
bound to come to them. His presenta- 
tion of the facts in the case was cordial- 
ly received by his audience. 

Next came Samuel Adams Chase him- 
self, looking greatly improved and 
showing practically no trace of his 
breakdown which occurred in Cali- 
fornia last spring. He received a hearty 
welcome from his many friends in the 
assemblage. 


was Mr. 


been 


Mr. Chase’s topic was “Harmonizing 
the Industry,” and he pointed to the 
great changes in the attitude of the 


various branches of the trade which 


have been brought about since the spirit 


4 








A. P. of K. C. Came Up for Air On the 
Trip From Kansas City to Baltimore. Oh, 
Yes, His Last Name is Denton 








Presenting Mrs. James E. Wilson and Her 
Husband, From Boston, Massachusetts, 
Enjoying the Sights at Annapolis, Mary- 
land 

of codperation took hold of the indus- 
try. He cited examples of harmony in 
business today and averred that still 
closer coéperation may be looked for 
in the future. 

Mr. Chase has been connected with 
the Westinghouse organization for 
many years and in this position he has 
established friendships in all sections 
of the country. Everybody that knows 
Mr. Chase will be glad to learn that he 
has so far recovered from his late ill- 
ness that he is again able to occasional- 
ly appear before codperative meetings 
and deliver his ever welcome message of 
good will. 

“Scientific Merchandising” was the 
broad topic assigned to Wm. L. Good- 
win of New York, who is another mis- 
sionary of the good will movement, and 
who for the past few years has been as- 
sociated with the General Electric Com- 
pany. 

While Mr. Goodwin eventually got 
into the vitals of his interesting subject, 
he prefaced his speech with a heart to 
heart talk on coéperation. He urged 
the contractor-dealer to forget petty 
jealousies and to work in harmony, one 
with another, and also with other 
branches of the electrical industry. He 
declared that his efforts along these 
lines were nearing their end, and that 
by the first of next year his endeavors 
would cease; and so he said this would 
probably be the last annual convention 
of the National Association which he 
would ever address. He deplored the 


causes of dissention, of whatever nature, 
among the membership of the organiza- 
tion, and made a strong plea for abso- 
lute harmony at all times. 

Mr. Goodwin then proceeded to 
handle the subject of modern merchan- 
dising from all of its varied angles, in 
a manner that only he is capable of do- 
ing. He appealed to the contractor- 
dealer to watch his overhead and to in- 
crease his turnover, for it is only by 
doing the latter that he can be assured 
of a decrease in the former. 

To illustrate this point Mr. Goodwin 
made use of a new set of charts which 
he had made for the purpose, and it is 
hoped that these may be reproduced in 
connection with a more complete report 
of his talk in a future issue. 

In closing Mr. Goodwin referred to 
his introductory remarks and again ex- 


“pressed a desiré to see complete co- 


ordination in the electrical industry, 
with the fullest codperation of the con- 
tractor-dealer interests in the move- 
ment. He was given an overwhelming 
reception at the close of his address. 

Wm. A. Thomson, New York City, of 
the bureau of advertising, American 
Newspaper Publisher’s Association, 
was then introduced to talk on “Adver- 
tising for the Contractor-Dealer.” 

Mr. Thomson said that after listening 
to such an able address as was given by 
the preceding speaker he felt unable to 
interest his audience to the extent that 
he would wish. Notwithstanding this 
fact he impressed his listeners with the 
necessity for advertising, and advocated 
an expenditure of from three to five 
percent of the net earnings for this pur- 
pose. He said he was surprised to 
learn that contractor-dealers were not 
devoting more of their energies to that 
end and that only through advertising 
could a retail business expect to broaden 
its field and show a substantial growth. 


_—- 





Our Camera Man Was Too Far Away to 
Get a Close Up of This Brooklyn Bunch, 
But You'll Recognize Them 
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Mr. Thomson’s talk was well received 
and at its close the convention adjourn- 
ed for luncheon. 


Last Session of General Convention 


The last session of the convention on 
Friday afternoon, could in truth be 
termed illuminating in every sense of 
that word. It comprised the doctrines of 
the Illuminati—mental enlightenment, 
elucidating, bright, clear, and to a large 
degree inspirational. lt was scheduled 
on the program as a lighting demon- 
stration, and it was even more than 
such terms imply. 

On account of the special wiring re- 
quired, this session was held in the base- 
ment of the Lexington building, which 
is the quarters of the Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light and Power Company of 
Baltimore, and Ward Harrison and his 
helpers had strung wires and hung fix- 
tures to cover almost every square foot 
of the high ceiling. 

R. W. Shenton of the Nela Park forces 
made the introductory speech, in which 
he advised contractor-dealers to sell 
foot candles of lighting in order to sat- 
isfy customers. He said to figure this 
not in terms of what it costs, but in 
terms of what it will do. As a rule, he 
said that the average completed job 
would show that there was too much 
light and not enough illumination, and 
drew a distinction there that should aid 
the contractor-dealer who wishes to 
satisfy his customer. Mr. Shenton’s ad- 
dress was well received and gave the 
audience ample food for thought. 

“Seeing is Believing,” was the sub- 
ject of Ward Harrison of the National 
Lamp Works. This consisted of a prac- 
tical demonstration of industrial light- 
ing which Mr. Harrison explained in 
his talk while an assistant stood behind 
him at a large switch board which he 
manipulated at the command of the 
speaker. 

Every possible phase of industrial 
lighting was explained and exhibited, 
from the inefficiently lighted factory, 
which is the average of today, up to the 
properly lighted plant of the man who 
has been sold on the idea of efficient il- 
lumination. On the dozens of tables 
distributed around the large room in 
which the demonstration was given, were 
foot candle meters by which the audi- 
ence could determine the exact differ- 
ence in the lighting effects demonstrated. 

This performance was worth going 
miles to see, but as Mr. Harrison an- 
nounced at the close of his talk, he has 
arranged to exhibit it in about thirty dif- 
ferent cities throughout the country, and 














This Bum Print Shows A. J. Hixon and 

J. P. Coghlin, Both of the Bay State, Bos- 

ton and Worcester, Respectively and Re- 
spectably, If You Please 


no one that is interested in lighting 
should fail to take advantage of the 
chance to see it. 

This is the same demonstration that 
was exhibited at the National Electric 
Light Association’s annual convention 
in California last May, where it met 
with the same splendid reception as it 
did at the Baltimore Convention. 

Elliot Reid of the Westinghouse Lamp 
Company, and A. D. Page of the Edison 
Lamp Works, were called upon for re- 
marks and both expressed their delight 
at having been witnesses to Mr. Harri- 
son’s unique performance. 

P. B. Zimmerman, publicity manager 
at Nela Park then explained how the 


Reading From Right to Left, C. A. Spauld- 
ing, the Photo Fan From K. C., and Hi 
Headache 
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contractor-dealer could successfully ad- 
vertise the lighting business. 

He designated the industrial lighting 
market, and showed what the contractor- 
dealer could do to sell it. Mr. Zimmer- 
man’s talk was necessarily in the nature 
of an epilogue to what had gone before. 

Business Meeting 

Chairman Peet then announced that 
the final business would then be dis- 
posed of, and as one is likely to expect 
a pleasing dessert after such an enjoy- 
able repast, he hoped that the twentieth 
annual convention would be brought to 
a close with an abundance of “sweets” 
for the last course. 

That the chairman got what he want- 
ed is beyond question. Votes of thanks 
were extended to everybody, including 
himself, and as there announced, the 
meeting adjourned to meet again in 
Buffalo on July 20, 1921. 


Ladies’ Entertainment and Annual 
Dinner 

During the afternoon the ladies of the 
party were given a “Seeing Baltimore” 
trip, while their husbands and prospec- 
tive husbands were enjoying the light- 
ing demonstration. 

As soon as these affairs were brought 
to an end, everybody made preparations 
to attend the annual dinner which is al- 
ways an event. 

This year’s gathering was more than 
a dinner—it was an epicurean feast, as 
all of the more than four hundred who 
attended it will verify. The spacious 
room was appropriately decorated and 
all was merriment and in tune with the 
orchestra that played during the time 
the guests were served. 

Then came the address of the evening 
on the topic of “Americanism,” deliver- 
ed by the Hon. Wm. H. Wadhams, 
Judge of the Court of Special Sessions, 
New York City. Judge Wadhams, in 
tempering justice with mercy, suspended 
the sentence of the “ringer” that had 
previously beeen introduced, and whom 
he had declared in contempt of court. 
This had been a little by-play on the 
part of Chairman Sydney Blumenthal 
and J. A. Fowler of Memphis, and was 
hugely enjoyed by the diners. 

Judge Wadhams proved himself to be 
thoroughly human. In his serious speech 
he declared ignorance to be the greatest 
danger of a Republic and called the 
public school the bulwark of our great 
nation. He is a finished orator, and al- 
though his audience did not all agree 
with him throughout his discourse, it 
was admitted that he had the courage of 
his convictions. 
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Not altogether contrary to Judge 
Wadham’s ideas, but in strong contrast 
to his delivery, Edward H. Ford, author 
and humorist, another product of 
Brooklyn, New York, was introduced to 
tell the world what it needs. His sub- 
ject was “What the World Needs— 
More Humor,” and that part of the 
world that heard him certainly got a 
pure dose of the prescription. 

It is useless to try to quote Mr. Ford. 
He must be seen to be appreciated. He 
looks the part—long faced, sober vis- 
aged, and wholly indifferent to environ- 
ment. Even the tone of his voice is 
humorous. He first asked permission to 
say a word about the ladies. He praised 
their war time activities, and then with 
seeming tears, he said that his great re- 
gret is that he had only one wife to give 
to his country. 

Speaking of prohibition Mr. Ford 
said that now a man can return to his 
home and receive a kiss of affection in- 
stead of a kiss of suspicion. He told 
many humorous stories and then ended 
with a glowine tribute to water—for 
certain purposes. 

After this side splitting number the 
floor was cleared for dancing, and was 
filled to overflowing until one o’clock 
in the morning, when everybody de- 
parted with the thought that the entire 
week had been a large success from 
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Three He Annette Kellermans From the 
“Show Me” State, Giving the Ladies a 
Treat at Atlantic City 
every viewpoint not an improvement 

could be suggested. 


Final Meeting of the National Execu- 
tive Committee 

The banquet hall being engaged for 
other purposes, the National Executive 
Committee held its final session on Sat- 
urday morning in Parlor B, which had 
been used for committee meetings duz- 
ing the week. 

W. Creighton Peet, National Chair- 
man, presided, and fifteen members of 
the committee were in attendance to an- 
swer to the call of the roll which was 
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read by the secretary, W. H. Morbon. 

A communication was read from A. L. 
Oppenheimer of Cleveland, Ohio, com- 
mitteeman at large, tendering his resig- 
nation to take immediate effect. A mo- 
tion to accept same was carried and the 
chairman was authorized to appoint a 
successor. The Brooklyn resolution 
which was passed on to the Executive 
Committee was referred back to the dis- 
trict association. The revised “Analysis 
of Overhead and Cost of Doing Bus:- 
ness,” the full text of which appears on 
another page, was discussed, and it was 
decided to continue the research and to 
publish and distribute the revision as 
soon as possible. Other matters were 
assigned to committees and a motion 
was made to adjourn. 

Before adjourning Chairman Peet 
announced that the next meeting of the 
National Executive Committee would be 
held in New York City during the 
month of January, 1921. The date is to 
be decided upon later and due announce- 
ment will be made. 

Thus the business of the twentieth an- 
nual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation and its Executive Committee 
came to an end, and as a large number 
of convention visitors intended to make 
the side trip to Washington, D. C., hur- 
ried preparations were made to meet the 
party at the train. 


District of Columbia Association Royal Hosts 


Entertain a Party of One Hundred Convention Delegates 
at the Nation’s Seat of Government on Saturday Afternoon 


The 1920 Convention officially closed 
with the banquet and ball on Friday 
evening, but one of the most delightful 
features of the convention program 
which will long be remembered by those 
who enjoyed it, was the visit on Satur- 
day afternoon, October 9, to Washing- 
ton as the guests of the District of Col- 
umbia Association of Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers. 

In round numbers, a hundred con- 
vention visitors from all over the coun- 
try accepted the invitation and were 
taken to Washington in a special car at- 
tached to a B. and O. express on Satur- 
day noon. Arriving at the beautiful 
Union Station at Washington they were 
met by a committee of the local associa- 
tion with more than twenty-five auto- 
mobiles, each bearing a blue banner 
with the insignia of the District of Col- 
umbia Association. 

From the station the long procession 
of autos swung around a ten minute 
circle which embraced the imposing Na- 
tional Capitol and the magnificent 


buildings which surround it, and then. with beautiful flowers. At each guest’s 


proceeded down Massachusetts Avenue 
to the Dewey Hotel at the corner of 14th 
and L streets. 

_ Here the entire main dining room was 
reserved for the occasion. With the 
visiting contractor-dealers and _ their 
ladies and the Washington hosts and 
hostesses nearly two hundred were seat- 
ed at small tables profusely decorated 








Here They Are Again, ‘A. J. Burns Play- 

ing Right Tackle, Fred Adam Holding His 

Glass Arm at Rear Left, and the Governor 
of Maryland in Rear Centre 


place was a guide book to Washington, 
with illustrations of the many points of 
interest and beauty in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal, a most acceptable souvenir of the 
visit for every attending member. 

A fine orchestra played during the 
luncheon, furnishing a background for 
the gay laughter and holiday spirit 
which was evident at every table. The 
menu proved the right of the South to be 
proud of her cooking and showed the 
perfection of detail which the District 
of Columbia hosts extended in every 
courtesy provided their guests. 

Following the luncheon the . entire 
party entered the waiting autos again 
and were taken on a forty mile ride 
through the beautiful avenues and park- 
ways of the most beautiful city in the 
world. Each driver was a member of 
the local association and was thorough- 
ly familiar with all the government 
buildings, famous landmarks and points 
of interest, and the two hour ride was 
made doubly interesting to every visitor 
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Here’s a Flock of Canadian Folks With Gov. Ritchie of Maryland, Second Man, Front Row 


by the descriptions ard 
their hosts provided. 

At one point the procession halted 
and the party was grouped for a photo- 


explanations 


graph, which will be prized by all who 
enjoyed this delightful trip. 

Sparkling sunshine, warmth just se- 
ductive enough to remind all that Wash- 
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ingtcn is the joining of hands between 
the North and South, made the day a 
perfect one for the occasion.. But the 
memory which all the guests carried 
away when they were taken to their train 
at the end of the day, a memory brighter 
even than the sunshine glistening on the 
white marble buildings of the seat of 
government, is of the hospitality of their 
hosts and hostesses of the District of 
Columbia Association, a_ hospitality 
which forgot nothing that could add to 
the comfort and happiness of the visit- 
ing members. 


Personal Gleanings By One of the Onlookers 


Big Crowd Active At All Times During Most Enjoyable 
Week That Ended With Trip to Washington, D. C. 


Southern hospitality was demon- 
strated constantly by the welcome smile 
and the glad hand, and the Baltimore 
boys ali were always on the look out to 
offer first aid in any emergency. The 
local program was certainly well or- 
ganized and properly carried out. 


Think of the Washington, D. C., fel- 
lows being disappointed because the en- 
tire convention crowd couldn’t be their 
guests on Saturday—another proof of 
Southern hospitality. Everybody that 
made the Washington trip was loud in 
praise of the local hosts, and about a 
hundred went. 


J. E. Wilson is the manner in which 
the secretary of the Massachusetts and 
Boston district organizations signs his 
name. At the Baltimore convention his 
friends gave him the title of Unk— 
which he says is all right so long as they 
don’t prefix a ‘P” or a “B” to that title. 
So it doubtless will remain Unk Jim. 


Parlor B at the Southern Hotel con- 
vention headquarters was used for spe- 
cial committee meetings. It is said that 
fifty-two resolutions were passed there 
almost every night after 10 o’clock, and 
that the motions consisted mostly in 
amendments to Hoyle. One man lost his 
hat in Parlor B without even making 
a motion. 


Chairman Fred R. Smith of the Penn- 
sylvania delegation was on the job at 
all times. He is in business at Scranton 
and was interested in J. L. Wolf’s talk 
on fixtures, as he makes a specialty of 
that product. 


About fifteen delegates came from 
Canada, including chairman K. A. Mc- 
Intyre and Secretary J. A. McKay of 
Toronto. To show the codperative 
spirit stirred up by Chase and Goodwin 
at Canadian meetings which they have 


addressed there, representatives of the 
power companies were enthusiastic 
members of the Canadian convention 
party. 

In wandering over the beautiful 
grounds of the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis, several of our visitors lost their 
way. It is reported that “Dick” Turpin 
of the Westinghouse Merchandising 
Bureau was not among those who went 
in search of the missing parties. 


Chairman Blumenthal, Syd for short, 
was busier than a hen with many 
chickens all the week; and Mrs. Syd, 
who was just as popular as her busy hus- 
band, said that he had forgotten that he 
had a home during convention week. 


Baltimore newspapers failed to func- 
tion for the convention to any great ex- 
tent. But that wasn’t the fault of the 
committee. Let’s lay it to the shortage 
of print paper. Buffalo papers please 
copy. 

The soft job of the local committees 
was assigned to S. Greenfield, another 
Sid. He entertained the ladies, and 
there were enough of,them present to 
make it interesting—and safe, as there 
is safety in numbers. But then Bill 
Samuels, Al Kries, Dorsey Smith, A. C. 
Brueckman, John Dobler, and others of 
the Baltimore committee, also did their 
bit toward keeping the girls from getting 
lonesome. 


All of his many friends were as glad 
to greet Samuel Adams Chase, as they 
were to see the home of his ancestor, 
Samuel Chase, at Annapolis. If the 
former withstood the ordeal of hearty 
handshakes, he surely has fully recover- 
ed from his late indisposition. 


Former National secretaries, George 
Duffield of the McGraw-Hill forces, and 
Harry Brown of the Bryant Electric 
Company sales department, were both in 
attendance at the convention and were 
heartily welcomed by their many old 
friends. 


Col. Stearnes, chairman of the com- 
mittee for the selection of the next an- 
nual convention, when he announced 
Buffalo, July 20, 1921, as the time and 
place, added that some members doubt- 
less would prefer Montreal on account 
of the “lovely climate” at that season 
of the year. 0, well, if it’s climate 
they’re looking for, why not hold the 
January executive meeting in Havana, 


Cuba? 


It was said that it didn’t seem like a 
real convention until Fred B. Adam of 
St. Louis appeared on the scene. It is 


said that Fred wields a wicked golf club. 


Speaking of golf—not the African 
variety—the Baltimore boys had __pre- 
pared for such an emergency, and it was 
no unusual sight to see a hungry bunch 
wending their way back from the golf 
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Representing Several 


Hundred Feet of 
Film Snapped at Washington, D. C 


Showing the Auto Parade Pulled Off by 
District of Columbia Members 
course almost any night during the con- 
Chairman Peet, J. N. Pierce, 
Niel- 


and 


vention. 
Lew Comstock, General Counsel 
son, Bill Goodwin, F. J. Saxton, 
Jim Strong were among the golf fiends 
that enjoyed that sport in Baltimore. 


The only thing about the Baltimore 
convention that was slow was the serv- 
that 
the hour or two spent in waiting to be 
lovers of 


ice in the dining room; and at 


served was enjoyed by 
music—for the orchestra was so good 
that many regretted that it didn’t play 


during the breakfast hour, or two 


hours. 


One delegate made the frank admis- 
sion that he took something along on 
the doctor’s advice for medicinal pur- 
poses, but that some hootch hound was 
around needed a 
hooker—or dose of medicine. He says 
the Dependent Order of Professional 
menace 


always when he 


Cellar Smellers is a 
than the I. B. E. W. 
Not satisfied with the ad which Bill 
Goodwin gave him in open session, Joe 
Fowler foisted himself upon the un- 
suspecting guests at the annual dinner 
in the guise of judge. Those that are 
in the know do say that Joe is a pretty 
fair judge of some things, all right. 
The tak- 
ing up a collection for those who at- 
tended the races at Laurel. It 
that the wrong horse won, and some of 
the boys were touched so hard that they 
had to touch their friends afterward. 


greater 


convention ended without 


seems 


Just because one should be a Roman 
candle when in Rome, N. Y.. is no rea- 
son why one should try te follow local 
customs wherever he may be: yet at the 
“oyster shower” given by the Baltimore 
committee to the National Executive 
at the Elks Club on Mon- 
attendance 


Committtec 
day nivht, every 
made an undying endeavor to eat as 
oysters as the Bal- 
and most of them succeeded. 


man in 


many average 


Limorean 


Chairman Barrows of the Pittsburg 
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District, who carries on things and do- 
ings electrical in his home city, almost 
missed his train Friday night when he 
stopped to pay his compliments to the 
speakers of the evening, Judge Wad- 
hams and Tin Lizzie Ford, the high 
geared humorist. George went on to 
New York to pass upon the merits of 
the electrical show and _ stopped at 
Philadelphia on his way home. 

On with the dance. It was the hit 
of the occasion. There were really 
two such events, one following the big 
annual dinner, at which a_ Baltimore 
girl was heard to remark that she had 
danced with every big man in the elec- 
trical industry, except one. “And Oh, 





All 
Press Agents Howard Foley and E. C. 


Aboard for the National Capital! 


Gramm of Washington, D. C., Await 


Their Guests 


papa!” she exclaimed, “How those old 
Who is that un- 


birds can dance!” 
foriunate one? 


The Missouri crowd, led by National 
Committeeman A. Penn Denton, State 
Chairman W. J. Squire, and State Sec- 
retary A. J. Burns, with Fred Geiss and 
C. A. Spaulding as official photog- 
raphers, stopped at Philadelphia and 
Atlantic City and visited the New York 
electrical show before returning home. 
Ray Ryan of Pittsburgh, Kansas, was 
one of this party, but after getting a 
look at the famous board walk in At- 
lantic City, he hiked out to Cleveland to 
see the world series. 


When is an amendment 
amendment? If a member 


Question: 
not an 
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makes a motion to go up, can that mo- 
tion be amended to go down? If a mo- 
tion is presented to move heaven, can 
the amendment miove earth instead? 
Can an amendment be the direct op- 
posite of the original motion? Answer: 
In case of doubt, offer it as a substitute 
motion. For further particulars  in- 
quire of James R. Strong, parliamen- 
tarian, New York City. 


Fred Rost of Newark, N. J., didn’t 
have time to attend the meeting, but as 
he passed over the convention hall in 
an airplane Friday noon, he dropped a 
bomb that struck Charlie Newman of 
Passaic on the head and doubtless 
would have done considerable damage 
if Louie Kalisher of Brooklyn had not 
caught it on the rebound in his bare 
hands and carried it down stairs. The 
fuse ignited again on the way down, 
but little harm was done. 


C. H. E. Williams came all the way 
from Vancouver to attend the annual 
convention. Mr. Williams is chairman 
of the membershp committee on the 
National Executive board and is a rep- 
resentative of the Canadian Division. 

Anybody that didn’t get food for 
thought out of that lighting demonstra- 
tion session isn’t very hungry for busi- 
ness. Surely it behooves the contrac- 
tor-dealer to go home and help spread 
the gospel of better lighting. Think of 
the extra wiring required, as well as 
lamps and fixtures! But everyone 
that heard the talks of those Cleveland 
fellows knows the ultimate 
will be more than satisfied, 
the cost. 


consumer 
whatever 


The Metropolitan District was well 
represented at Baltimore, and they did 
a little plugging for the old home town 
on the side. The balloons of the 
Brooklyn boys made a big hit at the 
annual dinner, with the usual “East 
Side, West Side” accompaniment. 


“Buffalo or Bust” was proposed as 
the slogan to boost the Buffalo conven- 
tion attendance next July. 


“Bully for 





That Missouri Bunch Just Stopped for a 
Snapshot Every Place They Happened to 
Be, and They Were Every Place 
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Buffalo, I’m going,” was another. Send 


along your slogans. 

Who said that thirteen is unlucky? 
The office force of the National head- 
quarters was quartered on the _ thir- 
teenth floor of the Southern Hotel. 
General Manager Morton had a three- 
way jinx, as he occupied room 1326, 
which comprises a single and a double 
thirteen. 

A friendly tip to New York State: 
You’ve got to go some if you _ beat 
Maryland and her Baltimore Conven- 
tion. Niagara Falls alone won't do the 
trick, nor even will it surpass Annapolis 
and Washington, D. C. So go to it, 
Buffalo, and show the world what you 
can do. 


Even the weather seemed to be 
specially prepared—carefully seasoned 
and properly served. Summer con- 
ventions may be all right too. We'll see 
you in Buffalo on the twentieth of next 
July. 

Proud old Baltimore! George Bailey 
of East Pittsburgh was another near 
‘native of that city to honor her with 
his presence during the convention. It 
seems that the original George Bailey, 
away back in seventeen hundred and 
something, made Baltimore famous in 
one way or another, and now George 
Bailey of the third or fourth generation 
points to that incident with no little 
pride. 


Stanley A. Dennis, the peerless 
author, editor and orator, gave Balti- 
more a good start by being born there 
and remaining in that city until he was 
eight years old—and thus, in a manner 
of speaking, Mr. Dennis wrote Balti- 
more. 


Judge Wadhams, the League of Na- 
tions orator at the annual dinner—not 
the phoney judge from Memphis—also 
points with pride to the grand old state 
of Maryland that gave him birth. 


With such talent as was displayed 
by A. L. Abbott, St. Paul, in his paper 
delivered at the Wednesday morning 
session, the National Association does 
not need to go far to get interesting 
talks for meetings. Discussions on the 
floor -of the convention brought out 
signs of budding oratory among other 
members that should be developed. 


Wm. L. Goodwin left Friday night, 
returning to New York City, jumping 
from there to Winnepeg, Manitoba; 


thence to Montreal, and then a jump 
back to New York—all within a few 


days. Some long distance jumper is 


right. 


The official stenographer, he of the 
James Whitcomb Riley makeup, comes 
from the poet’s home town—Indian- 
apolis. Walter N. Carpenter is his 
name, and he has reported these annual 
affairs for upwards of fifteen years. 


The electrical press was well repre- 
sented. Among those present were: 
Eastern Correspondent Weed of the 
Electrical Review; Editor W. H. Onken, 
Jr., of the Electrical World; Frank E. 
Watts and J. P. Todd of the Electrical 
Record; Editors O. H. Caldwell and 
Stanley A. Dennis, and Messrs. Duffield 
and Roy of Electrical Merchandising; 
and the entire editorial staff of ELEc- 
TRICAL CONTRACTOR-DEALER. 


From Michigan came three members 
—Henry Roseberry of Grand Rapids, 
who is chairman of his state association, 
also State Secretary H. F. Spier from 
the breakfast food town of Battle Creek. 
It was a honeymoon trip for the latter, 
as he was married an hour before train 
time—thus bringing a new member into 
the organization—Mrs. Harry F. Spier. 


Al Hixon, National Executive Com- 
mitteeman from Boston, went on to 
‘Cleveland before the convention closed, 
presumably to attend an N. E. L. A. 
sectional conference as a representative 
of the contractor-dealers. No doubt he 
was surprised to learn that the world’s 
series baseball games were being played 
in the Presidential State (attention of 
A. L. Oppenheimer) at the same time. 


Virginia was represented by Messrs. 


Collins and Berkeley of Norfolk, re- 
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spectively of the firms of Meeks-Collins 
Electric Co., and Gas and Electric Sup- 
ply Co.; E. M. Andrews and W. B. Cat- 
lett, Richmond, the latter thus far fail- 
ing to send the editor a description and 
photos of his wonderful new electric 
store. 

John P. Coghlin of Worcester, Mass., 
brought along his son to break the 
young man into the convention habit— 
so he said; but Jim Wilson averred 
that Son couldn’t trust Pop so far away 
from home alone. 


State chairman and secretaries were 
plentiful in Baltimore. Of the former 
there were S. C. Blumenthal, Mary- 
land; M. H. Johnson, New York; Fred 
Smith, Pennsylvania; Henry Roseberry, 
Michigan; W. J. Squire, Missouri; C. 
R. Newman, New Jersey; J. Fisher, 
Colorado; A. B. Harris, Indiana; and 
K. A. McIntyre, Toronto, Canada. State 
secretaries: Howard P. Foley, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; R. S. Stearnes, Louisi- 
ana; C. P. Pitt, Maryland; J. E. Wil- 
son, Massachusetts; H. F. Spier, Michi- 
gan; A. J. Burns, Missouri; J. P. Ryan, 
New York; W. B. Keefer, Ohio; M. G. 
Sellers, Pennsylvania; J. A. Fowler, 
Tennessee; and J. A. McKay, Toronto, 
Canada. 

“To err is human; to forgive, 
divine,” and those who witnessed the 
entrance of W. I. Gray and Wm. L. 
Goodwin into the Southern Hotel lobby 
Friday night, arm in arm, observed a 
halo of something like 11,000 lumens 
encircling the pair. 


Well, let’s all go to Buffalo, July 20, 
1921, and renew the warm friendships 
we made at Baltimore. 





This Simple and Seasonable Suggestion Should Appeal to the Contractor-Dealer Who 


Wants An Appropriate Thanksgiving 
Edison Lamp Works 


indow. This Display Was Designed by the 
of Harrison, New Jersey 
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LADIES 


Connecticut 


NEW LONDON 
Mary T. Ciran Mrs. Tyron Smith 
Mrs. B. F. Bruce Mrs. Frederick A. Starr 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON 
Mrs. E. C. Gramm 


Georgia 
SAVANNAH 
Mrs. Norton Frierson 
Illinois 
CHICAGO 
Mrs. Henry Newgard Mrs. J. N. Pierce 
Maryland 
BALTIMORE 
Mrs. Scott Arnold Mrs J. E. B. Kilbaum 
Mrs. W. J. Batchler Mrs. A. Kahn 
Mrs. S. G. Blumenthal Mrs. M. Kirschner 
Mrs. J. C. Brown Miss C. L. Kries 
Mrs. F. R. Dixon, Jr. Mrs. Bernard Langetuttig 
Mrs. J. Dobler Mrs. M. J. Mullin 
Mrs. S. Felsenfeld Mrs. E. V. Murphy 
Mrs. E. M. Flannery Mrs. James D. Myrick 
Mrs. Lucille Flannery Mrs. S. B. Prather 
Mrs. Ambrose M. Gay Mrs. Albert H. Samuel 
Mrs. Jennette Gordon Mrs. William S. Samuel 
Mrs. Sidney Greenfield Mrs. Dorsey R. Smith 
Mrs. W. H. Holland Mrs. M. L. Tice 
Mrs. J. G. Johannesen Mrs. C. O. Jeremais 


HAMILTON 
Mrs. Rose W. Spiess 


Massachusetts 
NEWTON WEST SOMERVILLE 
Mrs. J. E. Wilson Miss Marion F. Wilson 
Michigan 
BATTLE CREEK 
Mrs. Harry F. Spier 
Missouri 
COLUMBIA 
Mrs. Mary Detweiler Mrs. Chas. W. Furtney 
New Jersey 
NEWARK PASSAIC 
Mrs. Paul H. Jachnig Mrs. C. R. Newman 
New York 
BRONXVILLE ROCHESTER 
Mrs. O. H. Caldwell Mrs. H. L. Ball 
BROOKLYN Pearl Keenan O'Connell 
Mrs. Hugo Tollner Mrs. H. A. Sinclair 
Mrs. Louis Kalischer Mrs. Theo. R. Huber 
Mrs. E. J. H. Thiemer SCHENECTADY 


NEW YORK Mrs. F. S. Ackley 
Mrs. L. L. Brown 
Miss Aubry Campbell 
Miss Lillian Driscoll 
Mrs. Nathan Zolinsky 
Mrs. P. H. Hover 
Mrs. Geo. M. Wheeler 


North Carolina 
GREENSBORO 
Mrs. J. L. Griffen 


Ohio 
AKRON CLEVELAND 
Mrs. H. Uhl Mrs. J. A. Kelly 
Pennsylvania 
ALLENTOWN MILLVALE 
Mrs. R. W. Keck Mrs. T. E. Pfischner 
ALTOONA | PHILADELPHIA 
Mrs. J. Guy Schaeffer Mre. J. F. Buchanan 
CARLISLE Mrs. Jos. G. Crosby 
Ruth S. Walter Mrs. Washington Devereaux 
LANCASTER Mrs. Elliott Reynolds 
Mrs. ichn E. Heiss SCRANTON 
> Er" ; Mrs. H. F. Hartman 
LEHIGHTON 
Mrs. R. H. Baushspies Mrs. F. R. Smith 
; WARREN 
MEDIA 4 
Mrs. E. P. Doherty Mrs. C. W. Beckley 
Virginia 
LYNCHBURG 
Mrs. Irby Hudson 
Mrs. Clifton Whitman 
NORFOLK 
Mrs. John J. Collins 
Canada 


LONDON, ONTARIO 
Mrs. B. Baulch 

TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Mrs. |. ©. Stiles 

VANCOUVER, B. C. 
Mrs. C. H. E. Williams 


MEMBERS 
Arkansas 
_LITTLE ROCK 


Elec. Const. Co., by Fred C. Bragg. 


Colorado 

DENVER 
J. Fischer & Co., by J. Fischer. 
Connecticut 


NEW LONDON 
Bruce Hdwe. & Elec. Co., by B. F. Bruce. 
Elec. Cont. & Sup. Co., by Tryon Smith. 
J. Warren Gay Co., by Fred A. Starr. 


District of Columbia 
WASHINGTON 
Doubleday-Hill Co., by J. W. Reese. 
Howard P. Foley Co., by Howard P. Foley. 
Standard Eng. Co., by L. F. Gardner. 
E. C. Gramm Co., by E. C. Gramm. 
Carroll Elec. Co., by H. C. Lease. 
H. I. Scharr Elec. Co., by H. 1. Scharr. 
Nat'l. Elec. Sup. Co., by T. L. Townsend. 
Georgia 
SAVANNAH 
Norton Frierson, by Norton Frierson. 


Illinois 
CHICAGO 
F. W. Newberry Co., by B. H. Bendheim. 
Elec. Assn. of Chicago, by J. W. Collins. 
Henry Newgard Co., by Henry Newgard. 
Peerless Elec. Co., by R. W. Poelma. 
Pierce Elec. Co., by J. W. Pierce. 
PERL 
Nick Sansen, by Nick Sansen 


Indiana 
EVANSVILLE 
Swanson El. Mfg. Co., by A. L. Swanson. 
GARY 
Lighthouse El. Co., by A. B. Harris. 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Hatfield Elec. Co., by Thomas Hatfield 
Kansas 
PITTSBURG 


Ray D. Ryan Elec. Co., by Ray D. Ryan. 


Kentucky 
PADUCAH 
S. B. Dalby El. Co., by S. B. Dalby. 
Louisiana 


NEW ORLEANS 
Standard Elec. Co., by R. S. Stearnes. 


Maine 
PORTLAND 
York & Boothby, by H. T. Boothby. 
Maryland 
BALTIMORE 


Amos & Dowsley, by Samuel C. Amos. 
L., B. Prather & Co., by Scott Arnold. 
Catrol Elec. Co., by H. G. Appergarth. 


Baltimore Gas & Light Co., by W. J. Batchler. 


Blumenthal-Kahn Ce., by Sydney Blumenthal. 
Balt. Elec. Sup. Co., by E. M. Flannery 
Electromechanical Co., by L. M. Brooks. 
Brueckmann Elec. Co., by A. C. Brueckmann. 
W. H. Coleman, by W. H. Coleman. 

Const. Gas & Elec. Co., by F. R. Dixon, Jr. 
John S. Dobler, by John S. Dobler. 

Amoss & Dowsley, by Felix R. Dowsley. 
Eugene I. Rosenfield, by Milton Edanger. 
Roland Elec. Co., by S. Felsenfeld. 

Balt. Elec. Sup. Co., by W. J. Flannery. 
Dashew-Flynn Co., by P. Leo Flynn. 

Gay Elec. Co., by Ambrose M. Gay. 
Durling El. Co., by Frank G. Goudy. 
Western Elec. Co., by Sidney Greenfield. 
Chesapeake Elec. Co., by T. G. —— Jr. 
W. E. Hill & Co., by R. E. Lee Hart 

W. E. Hill & Co., by Frank L. Hill. 

Balto. Elec. Sup. Co., by Geo. T. Hewitt. 
Jawitz El. Motor Co., by M. Jawitz. 

Good & Craft Co., Inc., by Chas. Jeremias. 
Southern Elec. Co., by J. G. Johannesen. 
Balto. Elec. Sup. Cam, by F. H. Johnson. 
Blumenthal-Kahn Co., by Abraham Kahn. 
Blumenthal-Kahn Co., by Fred L. Kahn. 
Western Elec. Co., Inc., by E. B. Kilbaum. 
M. A. Kries, Inc., by Albert B. Kries. 

Lee Elec. Co., by Bernard Langituttig 

Balti. Elec. Sup. Co., by E. H. Lamar. 
Balto. Elec. Sup. Co., by J. Earl Levy. 
Fairbanks Elec. Co., by A. C Macdonough 
Lee Electric Co, by M. J Mullin. 
Chesapeake Elec. Co., by George Z. Parker. 
Chesapeake Elec. Co., by H. E. Parsons 

S. B. Prather & Co., by S. B. Prather. 
Dashew-Flynn El. Co., by Milton Reiner. 
Eugene I. Rosenfeld, by Eugene I. Rosenfeld. 
Excello Gas Ill. Co., by Louis M. Rubin. 
Kingsbury-Samuel Co., by Wm. S. Samuel. 
Kingsbury-Samuel Co., by A. H. Semuel. 
Eastern Shore Gas & Elec. Co., by A. D. Thultz. 
Con. Gas & Elec. Co., by Dorsey R. Smith. 
Western Elec. Co., by Frederick Spuck. 


Chesapeake Elec. Co., by H. L. Straub. 
Electromechanical Co., by W. D. Young. 


HAMILTON 
Newton E. Spiess El. Co., by Newton E. Spiess. 
Massachusetts 
BOSTON 


Western Elec. Co., by W. F. Abely. 
Hixon Elec. Co., by Alfred J. Hixon. 

Mass. State Assn., by J. E. Wilson. 
COHASSET 

Bosworth & Beal, Inc., by A. L. Beal. 
LYNN 

Sampson & Allen, by F. A. Kirtland. 
WORCESTER 

Coghlin Elec. Co., by John P. Coghlin. 

Coghlin Elec. Co., by John W. Coghlin. 
ROXBURY " 

Holtzer-Cabot El. Co., by Charles H. Gogel. 


Michigan 
BATTLE CREEK hig 


Guarantee Elec. Co., by Harry F. Spier. 
GRAND RAPIDS 


Roseberry-Henry Co., by Henry A. Roseberry. 


Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS 
|  ¥ Co., by W. I. Gray. 
ST. PA 
Elec. } ne Co., by A. L. Abbott. 


Missouri 
KANSAS CITY 


Economy Const. Co., by A. J. Burns. 
Crescent Elec. Co., by E. L. Clark. 
Denton Eng. Co., by A. Penn Denton. 
United Elec. Co., by Edward L. Fickie. 
Advance El. & Mfg. Co., by F. E. Geiss. 

Heath Elec. Co., by E. H. Heath. 

A B C Elec. Co., by W. T. McAuley. 

C. A. Spaulding El. Co., by C. A. Spaulding. 
ST. LOUIS 

Frank Adam El. Co., by Fred B. Adam. 
COLUMBIA 

Chas. W. Furtney, by Chas. W. Furtney. 


New Jersey 

DOVER 
Richard P. Ward, by Richard P. Ward. 

NEWARK 
Public Service Eluctric Co., by C. C. Harhnson. 
Electric Motor & Rep., by Herman C. Heidrich. 
Paul H. Jaehnig, Inc., by Paul H. Jachnig. 
Newark Elec. Sup. Co., by Fred Rost. 


PASSAIC 

C. R. Newman, by C. R. Newman. 
New York 

BROOKLYN 


Borough Electric Co., by Abel Browne. 
Davidson Elec. Co:, by David Davidson. 
Eisenberg Bros., by Moe Eisenberg. 
S. V. Gorge, by S. V. Gorge. 
Ben M. Harris, by Ben. M. Harris. 
Louis Kalischer, by Louis Kalischer. 
W. H. Ludwig, by W. H. Ludwig. 
S. G. Osterland Co., by S. G. Osterland. 
Acme Electric Co., by Jacob Rothstein. 
S. Savedoff, by S. Savedoff. 
I. Stark & Co., by I. Stark. 
M. Tannebaum, by M. Tannebaum. 
E. J. H. Thiemer, b E. J. H. Thiemer. 
Tollner El. Co., Inc., by Hugo Tollner 
Brooklyn Dist. Assn., by Henry F. Walcott. 
BUFFALO 
Johnson-Wahle, by Richard Wahle. 
NEW YORK 
U. E. L. & P. Co., by A. S. Berry. 
Alliance Elec. Co., by Charles F. Kistinger. 
Patten-Brown Co., by Louis L. Brown. 
Westinghouse El. & Mfg Co, by Samuel A. Chase. 
L. K. Comstock & Co., by L. K. Comstock. 
Thompson Starrett Co., by Wm. P. Cook, Jr. 


Nat. Assn. of E. C. & D., by Laurence W. Davis. 


Ryan & Dippel, Inc., by W. T. Dippel. 
Conduit Wiring Co., by Ernest M. Fenton. 
Western Elec. Co., by J. A. Pizzini. 
Gagen & Butler, by James M. Gagen. 

L. W. Strauss, by L. W. Strauss. 

General Elec. Co., by W. L. Goodwin. 
J. P. Hall Smith Co., by J. P. Hall. 
Hatzel & Buehler, Inc., by J. C. Hatzel. 


Contractor-Dealer Magazine, by Farquson Johnson. 


E-] Electric Install., by T. H. Joseph. 
Kelting Electric Co., by Wm. R. Kelting. 
Nat. Assn. of E. C. & D., by W. H. Morton. 
Harry Alexander, Inc., by R. W. McChesney. 
McGeady Electric Co., by Peter McGeady. 
Manhattan E. Cont. Co., by John Macintyre. 
Peet & Powers, by W. C. Peet. 

J. Livingston & Co.. by G. L. Redmond. 
Cleveland & Ryan, by J. P. Ryan. 

William J. Shore, by William J. Shore. 
Tucker Elec. Cont. Co., by James R. Strong. 


Van Wagoner E. Cont. Co., by }. D. Van Wagoner. 


Geo. Weiderman El. Co., by Geo. Weiderman. 
G. E. Engineering Co., by George M. Wheeler. 
Alfred Whiteley, Inc., by Alfred Whiteley. 
Nathan Zolinsky, by Nathan Zolinsky. 
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NEWFANE 
J. F. Newell Co., by J. F. Newell. 
ROCHESTER 
Roch. Elec. Sup. Co., by H. L. Ball. 
Industrial Elec. Co., by Theo. J. Benz. 
Huber Electric Ce., by Theo B. Huber. 
Laube Elec. Const. Co., by F. Laube. 
Wheeler-Green El. Co., by Frederick A. Mott. 
O’Connell Elec. Co., by John O’Conne'l. 
SCHENECTADY 
Havens Electric Co., by L. E. Cass. 
UTICA 
J. & M. Elec. Co., by M. H. Johnson. 


North Carolina 


FAYETTEVILLE 
Holmes Electric Co., by O. W. Holmes. 
RALEIGH 
Walker Elec. Co., by N. L. Watker. 
Ohio 
AKRON 


U-N-D Elec. Co., by H. J. Uhl. 

Al Becker & Sons, by F. Wm. Becker. 
CINCINNATI 

Beltzhoover Electric, by Chas. M. Beltzhoover. 

Beltzhoover Electric, by John D. Be!tzhoover. 

Keefer & Anson, by W. R. Keefer. 

A. Wotlitz & Co., by Aron Wotlitz. 
CLEVELAND 

Lighting Fix. Dealers, by J. L. Wolf. 

Enterprise Elec. Const., by A. L. Oppenheimer. 

Dingle Clark Co., by J. A. Kelly. 


TOLEDO 
J. J. Duck, by J. J. Duck. 


Pennsylvania 
ALLENTOWN 
Lehigh Valley Elec. Assn., by R. W. Keck. 
ALTOONA 
J. Guy Schaeffer, by J. Guy Schaeffer. 


BETHLEHEM 

Jacoby Electric Co., by F. W. Jacoby. 
CARLISLE 

Kunkle Elec. Co., by Frank L. Kunkle. 
HARRISBURG 


Dauphin Elec. Co., by Saml. W. Barr. 

Dauphin Elec. Sup. Co., by John S. Urrsen. 
LANCASTER 

Lan. Elec. Sup. & Con. Co., by John E. Hess. 
LEBANON 

Lebenon Elec. Co., by S. A. Burkholder. 
LEHIGHTON 

Bauschpiess & Son, by R. H. Bauschpiess. 
PHILADELPHIA 

J. F. Buchanan & Co., by J. F. Buchanan. 

E. B. Collmer, by E. B. Collmer. 

Whalen-Crosby Elec. Co., by J. G. Crosby. 

H. B. Frazer & Co., by H. B. Frazer. 

Heinemann Elec. Co., by A. G. Heinemann. 

Lennig Bros., by Frederick Lennig. 

Penn. State Assn., by M. G. Sellers. 
PITTSBURG 

Barrows Elec. Shop, by G. Barrows. 

Western Elec. Co., by C. D. McClary. 
SCRANTON 

Hartman Elec. Const. Co., by H. F. Hartman. 

Smith & Howley, by Eddie Howley. 

F. R. Smith, by F. R. Smith. 
WARREN 

C. W. Beckley, by C. W. Beckley. 


Tennessee 

CHATTANOOGA 

W. C. Teas Co., by Paul W. Curtis. 
MEMPHIS 

Jos. Fowler Elec. Co., by Jos. Fowler. 

Memphis Elec. Co., by H. G. Street. 

Virginia 

ALEXANDRIA 

Alexandria County Lt. Co., by H. J. Ruckam. 

J. Kent White, by J. Kent White. 
LYNCHBURG 

Hudson-Morgan Elec. Co., by Irby Hudson. 

Clifton W. Whitman, by Clifton W. Whitman. 
NORFOLK 

Gas & Elec. Sup. Co., by P. C. Berkeley. 

Meeks Collins Elec. Co., by John J. Collins. 

Hitt & Brown, by Walter Hitt. 

J. J. Kern El. Co., by J. J. Kern. 

Woodhouse Elec. Co., by J. L Woodhouse. 
RICHMOND 

Edgar M. Andrews, by Edgar M. Andrews. 

W. B. Cattlett Elec. Co., by W. B. Cattlett. 

Morris Hunter, by Morris Hunter. 
ROANOKE 


Richardson-Wayland El. Co., by J. M. Richardson. 


Canada 
TORONTO 


Canadian Gen. Elec. Co., by C. S. Barthe. 

Salisbury Elec. Co., Ltd., by J. E. Curran. 

Beattie-McIntyre, Ltd., by Kenneth A. McIntyre. 

Salisbury Elec. Co., Ltd., by E. F. W. Salisbury. 

Northern Elec. Co., Ltd., by L. P. Stiles. 
LONDON 

Northern Eec. Co., by B. L. Baulch. 
MONTREAL 

Northern Electric Co., by E. C. McGovern. 

Canadian Gen. Elec. Co., by A. Lee H. Jones. 

Northern Electric Co., by Lee Johnson. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. em 

C. H. E. Williams, by C. H. E. Williams. 
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NON-MEMBERS 


Connecticut 
Ansonia Elec. Co., by M. J. Tonkin. 
BRIDGEPORT 
Bryant Elec. Co., by Frank VY. Burton. 
Bryant Elec. Co., by George V. W. Ingham. 
HARTFORD 
American Wiremold Co., by C. W. Abbott. 
American Wiremold Co., by E. E. Hedler. 


District of Columbia 
WASHINGTON 
Square D Co., by W. S. Beckett. 
Bryan-Marsh Division, by Barron Fredericks. 
Standard Underground Cable, by Edward Keeschner. 
Gen. Electric Co., by Geo. H. Maynard. 
Nat'l. Elec. Sup. Co., by H. A. Wilson. 


Georgia 
ATLANTA 
Hubbell-Edwards-Majestic, by H. C. Biglin. 
Illinois 
CHICAGO 


Westinghouse Lamp Co., by E. L. Callahan. 
Economy Fuse Co., by W. P. Ellis. 

S. H. Couch Co., by Peter F. Hensel. 

National X-Ray Reflector Co., by Norman B. Hickox. 
Mark Mfg. Co., by D. L. Markle. 

Underwriters Laboratories, by G. B. Muldaur. 

Bryant Elec. Co., by J. Ward Thomas. 

Bryant Elec. Co., by W. A. Stacy. 

Western Electric Co., by William Weiss: 


Maryland 

BALTIMORE 
Southern Elec. Co., by E. R. Becker. 
Russell & Stoll Co., by John W. Boisan. 
Manhattan Elec. Sup. Co., by J. J. Brian. 
Acting Mayor, by Howard Bryant. 
Evening News, by City Editor. 
Evening Sun, by City Editor. 
Baltimore American, by City Editor. 
Evening Star, by City Editor. 
Morning Sun, by City Editor. 
Lynton T. Block & Co, by Wm. J. Classen 
Southern Electric Co., by A. B. Collison. 
American Ever Ready Wks., by Robert L. Dowell. 
Shepherd-Fluharty El. Co., by E. J. Fluharty. 
General Elec. Co., by D. F. Hines. 

Nason & Rose Elec. Co., by H. S. Jackson. 
Walter E. Hill Co., by W. M. McCusker. 
Factories, by Frank M. Baker. 

Electrical Sales Co., by E. V. Murphy. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., by James D. Myrick. 
Walter E. Hill & Co., by A. J. Perry. 

Sterling Elec. Lamp Div., by W. H. Pindell. 
General Elec. Co., by J. K. Meyer. 

Nat. Eng. & Elec. Co., by Chas. B. Mills. 
Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co., by Joseph B. Whitehill. 
Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co., by T. D. Mitchell. 
Westinghouse Lamp Co., by R. G. Montgomery. 
Fire Underwriters’ Assn., by J. O’Brien. 
General Elec. Co., by Chas. F. Richards. 
Commercial Excelite Co., Inc., by Louis M. Rubin. 
Tucker-Parthen El. Co., by Frank Tucker. 
Nason & Rose Elec. Co., by Victor Valliant. 
General Electric Co., by G. A. Warfield. 
Fidelity & Dep. Co., by Thomas A. Whelan. 

W. R. Ashardart Co., by C. A. Williams. 
General Electric Co., by W. W. Williams. 


Massachusetts 
BOSTON 
Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., by R. L. Smith, Jr. 
Michigan 
DETROIT 


Square D Co., by B. D. Horton. 
Square D Co., by A. MacLachlan. 


Missouri 
ST. LOUIS 


Benjamin Elec. Mfg. Co., by M. J. Cleary. 
Bussmann Mfg. Co., by F. E. Lauterbach. 


New York 
BROOKLYN 


Hurley Machine Co., by A. P. Denison. 
Brooklyn Edison Co., by W. F. Fairbairn. 
Williamsburg Elec. Sup. Co., by Jack A. Korn. 
Eastern Tube & Tool Co., by I. G. Trattler. 

NEW YORK 
Allmanna Svenska Electriska, by W. M. Andrew. 
Nat. Elec. Light Assn., by M. H. Aylesworth. 
Benjamin Elec. Mfg. Co., by D. V. Budden. 


Crystal Washington Machine Co., by J. Hartshorne, Jr. 


Lightolier Co., by Max Blitzer. 

Natl. Metal Molding Co., by C. J. Boynton. 
Western Elec. Co., by H. Brannard. 

Electrical Merchandising, by O. H. Caldwell. 
Atlantic Insulated Wire Co., by L. B. Clark. 
Habirshaw Elec. Cable Co., by James J. Coyle. 
General Elec. Co., by R. J. F. Cullen. 
Electrical Merchandising, by S. A. Dennis. 
General Electric Co., by W. C. Deterling. 
Stanley & Patterson, by A. S. De Veau. 
Electrical Merchandising, by George H. Duffield. 
U. S. Rubber Co., by A. P. Eckert. 

Baily Electric Co., by Conn D. Zail. 

Garland Mfg. Co., by Victor F. Gates. 
Westinghouse Lamp Co., by H. A. Grace. 
Edison Elec App. Co,, by A. Hansen. 

Lightolier Co., by J. X. Netter. 

Atlantic Ins. Wire & Cable, by Chas W. Hoblitzel. 
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N. Y. Insulated Wire Co., by R. S. Hover. 
Sprague Elec. Works, by Henry G. Issertell. 
Bryan-Marsh Co., by J. K. Johnston. 
Thomas & Betts, by C. E. Kearton. 
Sibley-Pitman Elec. Corp., by W. Kennedy. 
General Elec. Co., by J. F. Killeen 
American Wiremold Co., by H. B. Kirkland. 
Waterside Elec. Co., by J. P. Perass. 
E. B. Latham & Co., by E. B. Latham. 
Eastern Electric & Mfg., by H. L. Lemmert. 
Manhattan Elec. Sup., by J. W. McDowell. 
Western Elec. Co., by M. A. Oberlander. 
General Elec. Co., by R. F. Paige 
R. B. Corry Co., by F. Pfeiffer. 
Edison Eec. App., by W. B. Pierce. 
General Electric Co., by Charles A. Rohn. 
Westinghouse Lamp Co., by Elliot Reid. 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., by W. O. Roach. 
Square D Elec. Co., by Henry W. Spahn. 
Okonite Co., by W. R. VanSteenburgh. 
Elec. Outlet Company, by Ben Tousley. 
Westinghouse Merch. Bureau., by M. C. Turpin. 
Thomas & Betts, by John R. Nagle. 
Harvey Hubbell, Inc., by W. G. Ward. 
Society for Elec. Development, by James M. Wakeman. 
Electrical Review, by D. V. Weed, Jr. 
Western Elec. Co., by E. Cantelo White 
Electrical World, by S. B. Williams. 
Sprague Elec. Wks., by H. G. Knoderer. 
PENN YAN 
Short El. Mfg. Corp., by F. J. Saxton. 
SCHENECTADY 
General Electric Co., by J. O. Wetherbee. 
General Electric Co., by Frederic S. Ackley. 
General Electric Co., by J. C. Dallam. 
General Electric Co., by I. O. Wehterbee. 
SYRACUSE 
Pass & Seymour, Inc., by Gordon R. Bready. 
UTICA 
Bryant Electric Co., by H. C. Brown. 


North Carolina 


GORTONIA 

Michaels & Brown, by F. C. Michaels. 
GREENSBORO 

J. L. Greffin, by J. L. Greffin. 


Ohio 
CLEVELAND 
The Morreau Co., by Charles Hubbell. 
National Lamp Works, by P. B. Zimmermann. 


Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA 
E. Harold Bandwin, by E. Harold Bandwin. 
Electrical Merchandising, by R. F. Beard. 
Rumsey Elec. Co., by E. B. Brant. 
National Carbon Co., by H. B. Beattie. 
Square D Co., by E. P. Doherty. 
Colonial Elec. Div., by L. T. Clark. 
Phil. Fire Underwrit., by Washington Devereaux. 
Hazard Mfg. Co., by W. H. Ellsworth. 
Crouse-Hinds Co., by Thomas J. Fluscher. 
Electrical Products Co., by Frank P. Groves. 
Landers, Frary & Clark, by Wallace H. Jenkins. 
Ivanhoe Regent Wks., by Frank L. Lewis. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., by G. Maertz. 
Square D Co., by Henry G. Nichols. 
General Elec. Co., by J. H. O’Brien. 
General Elec. Co., by C. A. Raymond. 
Schimmel Ele. Co., by J. H. Schimmel. 
General Electric Co., by W. E. Schraum. 
Peerless Brilliant Div., by E. Sweeten. 
General Electric Co,. by David C. Spooner. 
Robbins & Meyers Co., by A. S. Tarr. 
James A. Vaughan, by James A. Vaughan. 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., by A. E. Vienneau. 
Partrick & Wikins Co., by E. Ward Wilkins. 
Harvey Hubbell, Inc., by Walter M. Wyman. 
EAST PITTSBURGH 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co., by George Bailey. 
EPHRATA 
Ivan H. Mentzer, by Ivan H. Mentzer. 
PITTSBURGH 
Central Tube Co., hy W. G. Campbell. 
Iron City Elec. Co., by T. E. Pfischner. 


Tennessee 
JOHNSON CITY 
Bishop Electric Co., by R. G. Bishop. 
MEMPHIS 
Elec. Supply Co., by C. J. Watson, Jr. 
Virginia 
NORFOLK 
Western Elec. Co., by J. Pearson, Jr. 
General Electric Co., by Burton H. Smith. 


RICHMOND 
General Electric Co., by Laurence B. Cann. 
Canada 
TORONTO 


Benjamin Elec. Mfg. Co., by H. S. Balhatchet. 
Canadian Westinghouse, by C. H. Hopper. 
Toronto Hydro-El. System, by A. W. J. Stewart. 


HAMILTON 

Canadian Westinghouse Co., by George F. Foot. 
KITCHENER 

Ellis & Howard, Ltd., by Frank O. Ellis. 


LONDON 
London Public Utilities, by G. U. Blay. 
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The Industrial Outlook 


By THomas A. WHELAN. 


Address Delivered at Baltimore Convention at Which President 
Company of Maryland Makes Optimistic Observations Based 


For probably the first time in our 
history, the national and individual in- 
terest in a presidential election is 
transcended by something else—the in- 
terest in the business outlook for the 
coming year. And by business is not 
meant the narrow field of profit and 
loss but our whole scheme of living. 

Are the prices of food and clothing 
and materials coming down? Will 
there be a coal shortage? Will the 
present inefficiency and restlessness of 
labor improve? Will the credit sit- 
uation ease? Will more houses and 
apartments be built? 

These, and not the query as to the 
relative merits and chances of the party 
nominees, are the chief questions that 
men are asking each other. “What is 
going to happen to me and my busi- 
ness” is what all of us, from bank 
president to bookkeeper, want. to know. 

For months we have been trying to 
peer into the future. But a forecast of 
the future is not possible without a 
fairly accurate knowledge of imme- 
diate conditions; and these no one has 
known. There have been statements 
and opinions from experts, near ex- 
perts and alleged experts, as conflicting 
as they have been many. The views of 
the best authorities have been qualified 
by the fact that they have been based 
upon more or less local observation or 
too superficial national observation. 
The manufacturer has seen the present 
through the eyes of his own industry. 
The wholesaler and the retailer similar- 
ly have been influenced in judgment by 
the conditions visible to them. The 
politician naturally is inclined to paint 
conditions black in order to damn the 
rival party and to corftrast the rosy 
times ahead if only the dear old public 
will vote for his particular candidate. 


Makes Extensive Survey 


Last August the board of directors of 
the Fidelity and Deposit Company of 
Maryland desired to obtain certain in- 
formation that would give them an idea 
of business conditions nationally. The 
discussion of the ways and means led 
to the decision to make the most com- 
plete investigation possible, not only 
for the sake of the company, but also 
as a public service. Nothing of the 
kind, so far as we knew, had ever be- 


fore been attempted. A national field 
force of some 7,000 agents made 
an intelligence machine immediately 
available. The telegraph made simul- 
taneous reporting possible. 

So a list of thirty-two questions, cov- 
ering in general the industrial, agricul- 
tural, financial and political fields, 
was made and sent to the field repre- 
sentatives in about 900 manufacturing, 
farming, mining and selling centres. 
Each man was given careful instruc- 
tions. He was to seek the answer to 
each question from bankers, manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, retailers, farmers, 
chambers of commerce and other or- 
ganizations and individuals in a posi- 
tion to know local conditions. Every 
effort was to be made to discount per- 
sonal and political bias and to get the 
facts. 

More than three weeks were allowed 
the field men for their investigation. 
The replies to the questionnaire were 
received by telegraph at the home office 
of the company at Baltimore. Under 
the supervision of experts, they were 
read, classified and summarized in 
chart form on the basis of nine geo- 
graphical divisions, the boundaries be- 
ing determined primarily by similarity 
of industries and interests. The com- 
pleted draft, with the detailed reports 
from the various communities, was then 
laid before Franklin K. Lane for study 


and analysis. 
Accurate and Comprehensive 


Mr. Lane pronounced the survey “the 
first comprehensive, carefully made 
and approximately accurate picture of 
industrial, agricultural, financial and 
political conditions that I have ever 
seen,” to use his words. Its most out- 
standing disclosures, in his opinion, 
wer€é that economically the United 
States is sound and is better off than any 
other country in the world; that there 
is a growing feeling of confidence 
among manufacturers, dealers and con- 
sumers based upon tangible things; 
that the cost of living has been over- 
looked by both major political parties 
as the paramount issue in the public 
mind. 

Later analyses of the survey chart by 
newspapers, as given in editorial com- 
ment, reach the same conciusions as 


of Fidelity & Deposit 
On Extensive Survey 


Mr. Lane. The country is on a firm 
basis, production is increasing and con- 
ditions everywhere are improving. 
National production depends pri- 
marily upon the factors of raw mate- 
rials, labor, transportation, credit and 
demand, the latter being evidenced by 
orders. The survey showed that there 
is no shortage of raw materials and 
that transportation conditions have 
vastly improved, in many great centers 
rapidly approaching normality. Taking 
the country as a whole, the supply and 
demand for labor is pretty well equal- 
ized. Labor costs, however, while still 
rising are not accompanied by any 
marked increase in the productivity per 
man from a national perspective, al- 
though the latest report of the Federal 
Reserve Board finds a tendency among 
the men of a number of the large in- 
dustries toward increased inefficiency. 
The credit situation is still one of 
tightness. Interest rates are running 
from 6 to 8 percent in the East, South 
and Middle West to from 8 to 10 per- 
cent. on the Pacific Coast, and 8 to 12 
percent in the Rocky Mountain 
States. The banks appear, however, to 
be calling in or extending credit wise- 
ly, so that the going concern is enabled 
to adequately supply itself with raw 
materials and market its products. 


Government Control Favored 


The coal situation is the least favor- 
able in the manufacturing outlook and 
it is equally worrying to the user of 
coal for domestic purposes. Except in 
the South every section of the country 
reports a shortage of fuel and the pres- 
ent unsettled condition at the mines 
makes the outlook for the winter du- 
bious. For the first time the consumer 
is looking back beyond the dealer to the 
miners and operators. And it is inter- 
esting to note that among the more 
conservative men and newspapers there 
is a disposition to consider the advis- 
ability—or necessity—of governmental 
interference, if the mine owners and the 
mine workers cannot settle their differ- 
ences and bring steady and sufficient 
stocks of fuel to the suffering centres 
of population. And this in spite of the 
fact that the survey showed conclusive- 
ly that the sentiment of the countrv— 
of its business and professional men at 
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least—is opposed to government inter- 
ference in or ownership of another great 
industry—the railroad. From not one 
section was this proposal favored in the 
survey replies. 

Demand for the products of indus- 
try is reflected by orders. Except in 
some industrial localities in the Gulf 
States, manufacturers are well booked 
with orders. There have been some 
cancellations, notably in New England, 
but this is a local, not a general, con- 
dition. The wholesalers and retailers 
are basing their orders on their con- 
fidence in the future. Generally they 
regard the outlook as good. They are 
carefully watching the consumer who, 
having jumped from the extreme of ex- 
travagance to the extreme of refusal to 
buy, is now making purchases in a 
more normal, healthy manner. He is 
still holding tight to the purse strings 
and is carefully examining price and 
quality. 


Checking Extravagance 


After the signing of the armistice the 
whole country went at a rapid and un- 
safe gait. Extravagance was rife. The 
demand was all out of proportion to the 
supply. And in addition to the work- 
ing of the law of supply and demand 
there were many manufacturers and re- 
tailers who loaded to a fair price for 
their goods all that the traffic would 
bear. 

The tightening of credit by the banks 
was an effective brake. But equally ef- 
fective was the campaign of the news- 
papers of the country against unneces- 
sary buying—a fact that many of us 
have overlooked. To the press of 
every section I attribute a large share 
in the checking of extravagance and the 
halting of price pyramiding. The 
overall campaign got plenty of space 
and it was a splendid opportunity for 
a few third rate actors and other no- 
toriety seekers to obtain publicity; but 
it was the gonstant preaching of econ- 
omy by the newspapers and their as- 
surance to the average reader that re- 
duced buying would mean reduced 
prices that turned the trick. 

Consciously or unconsciously many 
of you in the last year have contented 
yourselves with the old wardrobe and 
fewer purchases as a result of this 
campaign. If ever there was a dem- 


onstration of the power of the press 
and of the thing called popular senti- 
ment, it has occurred in the recent 
months. The newspapers brought the 
people to their senses. 


The survey. did not ask for a pre- 
diction as to the price outlook. For 
that could be gauged by the replies to 
the more fundamental questions it 
asked. And the inference drawn from 
the first examination of the reports 
from localities was that a fall in price 
was due. 


Prices Declining 


This anticipation of a month ago ap- 
pears now to be beginning in realiza- 
tion. Within the past week or ten days 
sugar and other staples have fallen. 
Lumber and woolen goods have had 
considerable price drops. The Retail 
Clothing Association now predicts a 
fall in clothing costs to the wearer. 
Two of the largest mail order houses 
have just announced reduction from 10 
to 20 percent in many lines of mer- 
chandise. According to Dun’s there 
were 72 declines to only 10 advances 
in wholesale commodity prices last 
week. This was the largest excess of 
declines over advances ‘since readjust- 
ment began. And the proportion of 
food price cuts to advances was ten to 
one. 

The recent drop in grain prices is 
reported by our investigators to have 
had no unfavorable effect on the farm- 
ers of the country who have plenty of 
money and for once, at least, are the 
most happily situated class of our pop- 
ulation. There is a strong feeling that 
this price cut will be reflected very 
strongly in lower food prices to the 
consumer, and in the last few days we 
have new evidence of this trend. 


The far sighted manufacturer is 
helping to bring down prices. Many 
manufacturers are revaluing stocks at 
the present lower market quotations, 
knowing that any dent made in legiti- 
mate profits will be amply compen- 
sated by a quicker return to stable con- 
ditions and a steadier market. The 
manufacturer or dealer who may have 
been guilty of profiteering now knows 
that the goose that laid the golden eggs 
is dead and he is hurrying to ingratiate 
himself with those whose ill will he 
has cultivated. 

The banks, while still holding tight 
to credit reins, are helping the manu- 
facturer who is willing to do a fair 
share in the bringing of stability and 
lower prices. The tendency now, and 
as shown by our survey, is for the bank 
to make loans to customers for protec- 
tion rather than expansion. And most 
banks lend a friendly ear to the manu- 
facturer who needs extension of credit 
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to enable him to revalue materials for 
the purpose of price reduction. 


Peak Has Been Reached 

The peak of high prices undoubtedly 
has been reached. A month ago our 
investigators found retailers in expect- 
ancy of the gen.ral cuts that are occur- 
ring daily now. The country is shak- 
ing itself and getting down from air to 
solid ground. The era of the silk shirt 
is over; the savings banks, according to 
our survey’s findings, have enjoyed a 
tremendous increase in individual de- 
posits. 

Between the banks, the newspapers, 
the common sense of the public, and a 
sincere desire on the part of most 
manufacturers and dealers to help in 
the readjustment process, we are get- 
ting down to cheaper prices and deflat- 
ing without the serious disturbance that 
many secretly feared. 

The most serious condition disclosed 
by the survey is the housing situation. 
For months the country sought to con- 
vince itself that the construction of 
houses and apartments, suspended dur- 
ing the war, had been generally re- 
sumed. But the survey shows that this 
is not the case—and indeed many of 
us have found by experience this month 
that the reverse is true. Building oper- 
ations, we feund, are actually decreas- 
ing and the past summer, when so much 
was expected, was wasted time. What 
little construction has been undertaken 
has, except in parts of the South and 
the Pacific coast, been confined to the 
erection of factories and warehouses. 
And it is interesting to note that many 
cities reported to us a standstill in all 
building operations except garages, 
which may indicate the extent of the 
wave of extravagance, expressed in 
automobile purchases, through which 
we have just passed. 

So far there is no relief in sight. 
Lumber prices are lower and transpor- 
tation conditions much better, but labor 
is high and in many centres, despite un- 
employment in building trades, labor 
disputes are not an encouragement to 
the builder. But the greatest preventive, 
in the last analysis, is the unwillingness 
of the average investor to furnish cap- 
ital and so the removal of the heavy 
taxes on mortgages and money fur- 
nished for construction purposes is be- 
ing increasingly urged. It is apparent 
that State and Federal action must be 
taken in this direction. 


Change in Tax System \ 
It is likely that the next Congress, 
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whether it be Republican or Demo- 
cratic and whether it be willing or not, 
will have to face squarely the whole 
question of taxation. The country does 
not like the present tax system. Our 
survey showed a complete unanimity in 
this respect. What the majority wants 
is something that Congress will have 
to find out, but the present excess 
profits tax is in decidedly bad odor. 

Our investigators sought to ascertain 
in each locality what substitute was 
proposed. There was no constructive 
suggestion given as a general rule, the 
feeling apparently being that the mat- 
ter was up to Congress, although the 
members of that body doubtless will not 
be glad to assume the responsibility. 
But the Sales Tax was the most popular 
substitute proposed in the East, South 
and Middle West. It was the least 
popular proposal in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region. Opinion was found to be 
divid d in the Prairie and Pacific 
States. 

A careful reading of the reports from 
the hundreds of localities covered in 
the investigation leads one to the con- 
clusion that the average man at last is 
concerning himself with practical eco- 
nomics and giving an economic com- 
plexion to his political thought. There 
will be fewer votes cast next month for 
the reason that “My father voted the 
ticket,” or because of the word of the 
ward healer, than ever before. People 
are beginning to think of political par- 
ties and administrations in terms of 
themselves—a healthy form of selfish- 
ness. Lincoln, and not P. T. Barnum, 
is proving to be right. 

The high prices and the instances of 
profiteering by middlemen have led the 
consumer to feel that between him and 
the producer too much toll is taken at 
his expense, and for services which do 
not justify the cost. He is asking why 
there cannot be a more direct system of 
distribution and why he cannot deal di- 
rectly with the producer in many lines 
of commodities. Some manufacturers, 
who have been keen enough to scent 
this growing query in the public mind, 
are calling attention to the fact that 
their products are sold directly to the 
dealer whom the consumer patronizes. 


Distribution Problems 


A few years ago the idea of codper- 
ative movements would have been con- 
sidered almost a form of extreme so- 
cialism. Yet the survey shows that in 
groping with the problem of distribu- 
tion people are developing a strong 
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sentiment for codperative methods. 
Farmers are almost universally in favor 
of codperative effort in reaching the 
consumer, and the city dweller increas- 
ingly is studying the subject as a 
means of relief from the high cost of 
living. Only in New England and the 
Pacific Coast States did the survey show 
opposition to the codperative movement. 
In the Middle Atlantic States a favor- 
able sentiment was discovered. Else- 
where opinion was divided. In his 
analysis of the survey reports, Mr. Lane 
cites the growth of the favorable feel- 
ing toward codperative methods as 
proof that we are not yet masters of 
distribution, and declares that action 
must quickly culminate. 

The next few years are going to call 
for some deep thinking by every man 
and woman who loves America and be- 
lieves in our country and its institu- 
tions. Now we are on a firm economic 
basis and business conditions are bet- 
tering daily, but the life of America is 
built on something greater than busi- 
ness. 

We see in Europe a tinderbox, al- 
though for the moment too damped by 
blood to catch fire. But in the old 
countries, from which all of us directly 
or through our ancestry have come, two 
entirely different schemes of living are 
working in combat—openly in Russia 
and secretly in other countries. One 
is the capitalistic system; the other is 
communism. The first is based upon 
the instincts of mankind and the right 
of a man to use his natural ability to 
the advantage of himself and his fam- 
ily; the second is based upon the theory 
that human nature no longer exists and 
denies the right of the good man to 
climb higher than the worst. 


Must Come Together. 


I have no fear of social revolution in 
this country, but the day is past when 
the old time “public-and-employe-be- 
damned” policy of some employers 
can be tolerated. Today the reaction- 
ary employer is as dangerous as the 
radical employe, and conservatism is 
not reaction. Masses of people are be- 
ginning to think and question, and 
thoughts must be steered into straight 
chann ls and their questions answered 
rightly. 

We must rely on the common sense 
of the average American workingman, 
whether native or foreign born, to 
carry him safely through the present so- 
cial unrest, for we cannot reach him 
except perhaps through the newspapers 
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whose potentialities for educating 
readers in the fundamental of the laws 
of living are enormous. But we can 
begin now to teach and mould the 
thought and understanding of the com- 
ing generation. 


All Must Learn 


I believe that in ithe public schools 
of our country there should be an ele- 
mentary course in economics. Every 
boy and girl under the age of work 
should be taught with the three R’s the 
interdependence of the units of society, 
the dual position of producer and con- 
sumer which all of us have, and the 
unity of interest between those who 
work with their savings, those who work 
with their brains, and those who work 
with their hands. 

When the boy enters industry with 
the understanding that capital is not a 
fearful oppressor but a thing used in 
the production of things that men need 
and that every worker who has a dollar 
drawing interest is also a capitalist, he 
will become a better man, a better 
worker and a better citizen. 

Vital forces are loose in this country 
and the rest of the world today, to be 
caught and directed toward human bet- 
terment just as the men of your pro- 
fession have caught, claimed and made 
useful to man the vital forces of elec- 
tricity; and the man who refuses to 
recognize them is not a close observer. 


Should Be Regular 

The great interest manifested in our 
report of national conditions has been 
a source of satisfaction to us. We be- 
lieve that we have performed a real 
public service. We have demonstrated 
that despite the size of our country and 
its greatt diversity of interests the mir- 
roring of national conditions is feasible. 
Instead of being a feat it should become 
a regular service by some part of the 
government, for to know existing busi- 
ness conditions approximately will 
guide the manufacturer, distributor, re- 
tailer and consumer, and fend toward 
the equalization of supply and demand. 

We have given up the almanac for 
the barometer in the forecasting of 
weather. It is high time that we had a 
business barometer that will be reliable. 





Thinking about selling your Liberty 
Bond? Read this first: $200 of Liberty 
Bonds of the Fourth Loan will be worth 
nearly $400 in 1933 if you reinvest 
your interest coupons in Government 
Savings Stamps, which pay 4% com- 
pounded quarterly. 
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Managing An Electrical Contracting Business 


By A. L. ABBOTT. 


From An Address Before the Baltimore Convention, In Which Mr. Abbott, of the Electric Con- 
struction Co., St. Paul, Minn., Shows That Common Sense Should Be the Guide to Success 


There are two methods which might 
be followed in discussing this subject. 
The one which perhaps would seem the 
most natural is to analyze and classify 
all operations involved in carrying on 
an electrical contracting business, then 
to take up each subdivision by itself 
and attempt to cover it fully. I have 
made such a elassification of the activi- 
ties of a business, and find that they can 
be quite completely covered under 
about twenty-six subdivisions, and I es- 
timate that at least twelve hours would 
be required to discuss all items with 
anything approaching completeness. 
This might possibly be termed an ex- 
haustive treatment. 

The other method, which I have 
adopted as decidedly more practicable 
for a talk of this rature, is to outline 
certain principles which have a gen- 
eral application, to discuss the appli- 
cation of these principles to the elec- 
trical contracting business in particu- 
lar, and to give some examples showing 
how the principles can be applied. It 
should be clearly understood that the 
examples cited are intended merely as 
illustrations and include only a few of 
the many possible applications. 

The underlying principles of man- 
agement have been more or less fully 
discussed by various writers on this 
subject. I have chosen, as best adapted 
to our present purpose the statement of 
fundamentals laid down by Harrington 
Emerson, which he has named “The 
Thirteen Principles of Efficiency.” A 
careful consideration of these princi- 
ples will, I believe, show that they are 
truly fundamental and complete. It 
therefore must follow that to the ex- 
tent that they are applied in the man- 
agement of a business, the business will 
be successful; and to the extent that 
they are neglected, the business will be 
a failure. 

Ideals 

In order to arrive anywhere it is first 
necessary that we have an objective 
point. The great aim of every con- 
tractor is presumed to be business suc- 
cess. In the final analysis, the measure 
of success in business is net profit; 
however, for a given volume and class 
of business, overhead is or should be 
almost a fixed amount, therefore we 
may say that the major ideal of the 





contractor is a certain annual volume at 
a fair gross profit. The contractor who 
is just drifting along, who prefers to 
take things as they come rather than to 
make any special effort to improve 
conditions, will vaguely hope that his 
next year’s volume may be equal to this 
year’s or perhaps slightly larger. 

The good business man will care- 
fully examine hi< records for several 
previous years, will take into account 
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general business conditions and the 
ability of his organization to get new 
business and to handle: work after it is 
securcd, and will finally arrive at a 
definite figure for new business to be 
secured which becomes his major ideal 
for that year. He will even go further 
than this, and fix a tentative figure for 
his annual volume of business at some 
more distant time, say five years ahead. 
The only limit to your volume is the 
market in your terrritory, and even the 
market can be improved to some entent 
through your own efforts. There is 
more danger that you will fix your ideal 
too low than too high. Set a mark to 
shoot at for each year’s volume and per- 
cent of gross profit, and then move 
heaven and earth to reach that mark— 
and be sure you set the mark high 
enough. 

A number of minor ideals are in- 
volved in the major ideal of success. 
Among these none is of more import- 
ance than the ideal of service. I offer 
this definition of the term: Service is 
furnishing to your customer the thing 
that he ought to have. Service is not 


a state of mind, not something existing 
only in the imagination, but in a sense 
it is a commodity which you keep in 
stock and which costs real money. The 
more diversified the service the greater 
the expense of maintaining the neces- 
sary organization hence the small con- 
tractor had best specialize and not at- 
tempt to cover too much ground. It 
is worth while to make a full statement 
of your ideal of service; write it out in 
detail, then see how far you fall short 
of the ideal and determine what steps 
should be taken to remedy the deficien- 
cies. 

Some other minor ideals are the de- 
velopment of the morale of the organ- 
ization—the spirit of loyalty and en- 
thusiastic interest in the game; the con- 
tractors ideal of policy in adjusting 
claims and misunderstandings with 
customers; the ideal of the right kind 
of codperation with your competitors to 
improve trade conditions; and the ideal 
of developing a perfect business ma- 
chine—and the mental attitude that 
keeps you forever on the lookout for 
defects, large or small, and never satis- 
fied un‘il you have found the remedy 
for every one discovered. 


Plans 


Having established definite ideals, it 
is necessary in order that we may attain 
these ideals, that we plan to do so. A 
successful business is not operated on 
the hit or miss basis. If the business is 
to have a healthy growth, if it is to ex- 
pand consistently along the lines that 
insure increased profits, we must have 
definite, carefully thought out plans for 
conducting the business. Such plans 
must cover these points: 


a. An estimate of the volume of 
business to be handled during 
the year. 

b. Determination of the classes of 
business on which sales effort 
should be concentrated. 

c. Determination of the territory 
to be covered. 

d. Preparations of a budget of 
expense. 

e. Making provision for the cap- 
ital required to carry on the 
business. 

f. A complete and definite or- 
ganization plan, covering the 

















personnel and the functions to 
be performed by each indi- 
vidual. 

g. Laying out an adequate physi- 


cal plant—office, storeroom, 
furniture, office equipment, 
etc 


If capital could be had for the ask- 
ing; if trained men ready to fit into 
your plan could be picked up at a mo- 
ment’s notice; if you could move every 
thirty days into a new office, fully 
equipped and exactly suited to your 
needs at that particular time; then 
planning your business would be a 
very simple matter. Unfortunately, 
however, an electrical contracting or- 
ganization is not so elastic that it au- 
tomatically fits itself to any volume of 
business. Sudden expansion in volume 
usually means congestion and lowered 
eficiency; sudden contraction in vol- 
ume means excessive overhead. 

The business which is operating with- 
out careful planning is usually oper- 
ating at one or the other by these two 
extremes—either everybody is swamp- 
ed, service becomes a minus quantity, 
material is not ordered properly, the 
work is not properly supervised, bill- 
ing is a month late—or the organiza- 
tion is “eating its head off” for lack of 
something to do. One of the most dif- 
ficult problems in managing an elec- 
trical contracting business is to pre- 
serve the proper balance between the 
organization and the quantity of work 
in progress; and it is only by means 
of careful planning that such a bal- 
ance can be maintained. 
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The matter of choosing the personnel 
of your organization is all important. 
The kind of service your customer gets 
is entirely dependent upon your organ- 
ization. An organization diagram must 
be drawn up showing the place and 
function of each individual. For the 
purpose of preparing such a diagram, 
the activities of your business may 
well be analyzed under the heads of 
Administration, Sales, Executing and 
Accounting. A typical diagram for a 
business of medium size is shown here- 
with. Bear in mind that certain func- 
tions must be performed in any busi- 
ness, regardless of its size. Thus where 
one business has an organization of ten 
people, another may have only two, but 
these two must perform as many dif- 
ferent functions as the ten, if the bus- 
iness is to be handled efficiently. 


Records 


In the attempt to plan the business 
the absolute necessity of records will 
become evident. Without the right kind 
of record all plans must be based upon 
guesses instead of upon facts. 

Mr. Emerson says that records must 
be immediate, adequate, permanent and 
reliable. It is well to critically ex- 
amine all records kept in your office 
to satisfy yourself that they fulfil these 
four requirements. It goes without 
saying that every record has a certain 
cost and a certain value; if the value 
is less than the cost the record should 
be changed or dispensed with. A com- 
mon example of a faulty record is an 
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estimate made on any convenient blank 
sheet of paper, and showing only a part 
of the process of arriving at the final 
figures. This is far from being a per- 
manent record, and its cost will event- 
ually be double that of a complete sys- 


tematic estimate made on _ suitable 
forms. Another example is labor cost 
data, as it has ordinarily been recorded 
by electrical contractors, which has 
been in the form of records neither ade- 
quate nor reliahle, and hence of little 
permanent value. 

The necessity of keeping certain rec- 
ords is so well understood by contract- 
ors that they are in almost universal 
use. There are other records of great 
value which are not so common. Every 
contractor who makes any pretense of 
being a business man ‘keeps cost rec- 
ords, but these records are not always 
properly summarized. A monthly re- 
cap should be made, showing total cost 
and gross profit for work completed 
during the month, and the monthly 
costs and billing on uncompleted work. 
An itemized statement of expense 
should be drawn off, and a general re- 
port made up giving the vital statistics 
of the business. Such a report may 
cover the following items: New busi- 
ness secured by each sales engineer for 
the month and for the current year to 
date; amount of completed business 
credited to each sales engineer and per- 
cent of gross profit made; total labor 
costs and total material costs for the 
month, for the year, and for the last 
twelve months to date; overhead com- 
puted as a percent on a calculated vol- 
ume arrived at by adding together for 
a given period the labor cost, material 
cost and an estimated gross profit. 
This latter figure should also be com- 
puted monthly for the current month, 
for the current year, and for the last 
twelve months to date. It furnishes an 
exceedingly valuable index to the real 
activity of the business, as well as a 
running check on overhead. 

These records must be immediate; i. 
e., they must be made up promptly or 
they lose much of their value. 


Scheduling and Dispatching 


Scheduling and dispatching in fac- 
tory practice refer to definite routine 
operations, very necessary and impor- 
tant steps in the process of executing 
an order. A schedule is the record of a 
plan, a listing of various operations to 
be performed in the execution of an 
order, showing the sequence of opera- 
tions, and time alloted to each. The 
term “dispatching” refers to any means 
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taken to insure the actual carrying out 
of plans and schedules. Scheduling 
and dispatching are not definite rou- 
tine operations in business management 
as in factory practice, but are fully as 
necessary and important. Under sched- 
uling we will include any operation of 
putting a plan in definite and concrete 
form with definite times allowed for 
carrying out the various portions of the 
plan. The plan of organization shown 
by the diagram, when accompanied by 
a list of individuals selected to fill the 
positions indicated, and when the time 
is specified at which each individual is 
to begin his duties, becumes a schedule. 
When the manager has employed the 
men, has assigned to each man his 
duties and thus has started the machine 
going on schedule time, his scheduled 
operations have been properly dis- 
patched. 

At first sight it may not be evident 
why these two principles should be 
considered equally as imporiant as the 
other eleven. The reason is found in 
that ancient enemy of efficiency and 
progress, procrastination. Many a 
good business plan. many a bright 
idea, have passed away and been for- 
gotten, simply because they were never 
put in definite form and carried out. 

Scheduling may well be applied to 
some of the routine work in the office. 
In one office it has been found of great 
value to prepare on a special form a 
schedule of each job of any consider- 
able importance. This schedule first 
shows the anticipated rate of progress 
and date of completion of the build- 
ing; next the corresponding rate of 
progress on the electrical work; and 
finally the dates on which the principal 
classes of material will be needed and 
on which any office engineering work 
should be completed. Having the 
schedule prepared, the engineer in 
charge of a dozen jobs is enabled to dis- 
patch his work so as to insure the de- 
livery of materials and the furnishing 
of required data to the foreman at the 
proper time. 

Standardized Conditions 

The next principle claiming our-atten 
tion is that of Standardized Conditions. 
In this expression of the term “stand- 
ardized” is intended to mean not mere- 
ly that which conforms to a standard, 
but that which is brought up to the 
highest standard. In considering the 
conditions under which a man works, 
his physical surroundings come first. 
These in turn have a very decided in- 
fluence on his mental condition. 


It is a fundamental and perfectly 
obvious principle in managing labor, 
though one often neglected, that the 
workman must be given an opportunity 
to do his best—that it is unreasonable 
and even absurd to expect the best re- 
sults from a man when he is working 
under conditions that make the best 
work impossible. This is coming to be 
well understood in factory practice, so 
that we find the progressive factory 
manager going to extremes, taking in- 
finite pains to provide ideal working 
conditions for the mechanic. The me- 
chanic’s product is easily measured and 
recorded as to quantity and quality, 
therefore the results of standardized 
conditions are in his case easily trans- 
lated into dollars and cents. If it were 
possible to apply equivalent methods of 
measuring and grading the product of 
the brain worker, surprising possibili- 
ties of reducing overhead and improv- 
ing service would be shown. 

All details of the office and its equip- 
ment must be given careful study; 
space, arrangement, heating, ventila- 
tion, lighting, janitor service, desks, 
tables, chairs, filing equipment, storage 
for supplies, appliances, and many 
other items. There is a double reason 
for bringing the lighting in your office 
up to a standard of first class office il- 
lumination—it is actually economical 
to do so, and at the same time you ad- 
vertise your technical ability and good 
sense. 

The extreme importance of standard- 
izing the working condition in the of- 
fice is no doubt well understood by 
many contractors but certainly not by 
all. The beginner in the business with 
a very small organization can often 
overcome the handicap of poor working 
conditions by the force of his person- 
ality. As the size of the organization 
increases, more and more work and au- 
thority must be delegated, making it in- 
creasingly difficult to maintain high 
standards of work under bad conditions. 

Office engineers and estimators in a 
contracting business do a great deal of 
work in connection with large building 
plans. At the same time, catalogues, 
correspondence and data files, note 
books and curve sheets are in use and 
must be spread out for convenient ref- 
erence. In one office, conditions are 
standardized for maximum efficiency in 
this class of work by providing each 
man with a regulation flat top desk and 
a 3 ft. x 5 ft. table of special design 
having a number of very carefully 
thought out features, with a swivel chair 
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placed between the desk and the table. 

The sum total of standardized condi- 
tions is expressed in the atmosphere of 
the office. There is no satisfaction like 
that of achievement; put this satisfaction 
within a man’s reach by surrounding 
him with conditions that make achieve- 
ment possible. It is almost impossible 
to stop an organization that is working 
in an atmosphere of efficiency and suc- 
cess. 


Standardized Operations 


In the same way that it is necessary to 
provide the proper equipment, appli- 
ances, and other conditions, it is also 
necessary to standardize the method of 
doing the work. There is but one best 
way to do anything; that way must be 
found, and that thing done only in that 
way. In most offices there is little diffi- 
culty in having the established routine 
followed, for this is the line of least 
resistance, but a great deal of inertia 
must be overcome before any effort is 
made to seek out and apply the one best 
method. In spite of his traditional pro- 
gressiveness, the average American busi- 
ness man is very much attached to his 
own little rut and very much prejudiced 
in favor of continuing the old method, 
for the sole reason that the thing has 
always been done that way. Most of our 
operations are standardized in the sense 
that they are fixed—a certain thing is 
in most cases always done in the same 
way—but the method is often one that 
we have drifted into the habit of using 
and is not the result of careful study 
and investigation to find the one best 
way. 

The principle of standardizing opera- 
tiens should be applied to all routine 
clerical work, to engineering work, and 
to estimating. By standardizing the op- 
eration of writing specifications, it has 
been found possible to greatly improve 
the form of the specification, as to ar- 
rangement and wording, there is prac- 
tically no chance that important items 
will be omitted, and the time required 
to prepare a specification is greatly re- 
duced. 

There is no good reason why all es- 
timates made in one office should not be 
made in accordance with a standardized 
method. If properly recorded, the es- 
timates will then be perfectly intel- 
ligible to any estimator in that office and 
can be easily checked. This applies par- 
ticularly to pricing labor. It is entirely 
practicable to arrive at labor costs by a 
fixed method of calculation based upon 
tabulated data. 
























































Written Instruction 

Having expended some time and 
money in an investigation to determine 
the best way of doing things, we must, 
in order to preserve the results of our 
efforts, set them down in the form of 
written instruction sheets or other per- 
manent records. All office routine 
should preferably be reduced to writ- 
ing, forming a complete code of prac- 
tice which is revised as may be neces- 
sary and always kept up to date. Such 
a code is indispensable in large concerns 
and would be of some advantage to any 
contractor, but it is not so necessary 
where the entire office routine is han- 
dled by only a few people. 

Every electrical contractor is contin- 
ually working out new methods of doing 
things, new construction details, new 
schemes for shortening office operations. 
All such improvements should be made 
permanent assets of the concern by 
means of some form of records which 
are kept convenient for reference. The 
new ideas that work out well in practice 
become the standard practice of the 
company, and the records become stand- 
ard practice instruction sheets. For ex- 
ample, an instruction sheet for drafts- 
men covering sizes of drawings, border 
lines, titles, symbols, etc., insures uni- 
formity in drawings and saves much 
time. A special loose-leaf binder hold- 
ing sheets 13” x 20” has been found 
very useful as a means of keeping con- 
venient for reference all drawings of 
construction details that have permanent 
value as standards. 

The Minnesota Labor Cost Data Com- 
mittee prepared a set of written stand- 
ard practice sheets covering in detail all 
operations in making an_ estimate. 
These sheets serve several purposes. 
The small contractor whose business is 
gradually expanding is enabled to fol- 
low the best practice in estimating, 
makes more accurate estimates and 
thereby becomes better competition. In 
some of the larger offices, it frequently 
becomes necessary to teach a new man 
how to estimate work. By the use of 
the written instruction sheets, this can 
be done with the minimum expenditure 
of time by the instructor, and the be- 
ginner learns all the best methods, and 
none that are not the best. 

Discipline 

Discipline is a necessity in every or- 
ganization. However, in a small organ- 
ization, discipline is not a matter of time 
recorders, rules, and penalties. Rules 
there must be, but an enthusiastic inter- 
est in the work in hand is far more po- 
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tent in enforcing rules than are any 
penalties. There always is of course the 
penalty of discharge, but this is a pen- 
alty for lack of ability or lack of a de- 
sire to accomplish, rather than for the 
infraction of set rules. The most rigid 
self discipline must be practiced by the 
man at the top; the force of his example 
is all powerful and all pervasive. 
Standardized conditions are a large fac- 
tor in the maintenance of discipline. A 
well arranged, well equipped, well 
lighted, well ventilated, comfortable and 
clean office exerts a powerful influence 
on the office force to hold them to keep- 
ing regular hours, to prevent loafing on 
the job, and to make them orderly and 
systematic in their work. 

Some employers follow a_ close 
mouthed policy of keeping their office 
employes in complete ignorance, as far 
as possible, of everything pertaining to 
the condition of the business. This is 
a great mistake. Take a man into your 
confidence and if he is a man of the 
right mental caliber he will respect 
that confidence. If you are having a 
tight pull fianancially, tell your men at 
least something about conditions and 
they will redouble their efforts to pull 
you out of thé hole. If business is good 
and things are coming your way, be sure 
that your whole organization knows it— 
don’t miss the opportunity to instill a 
little more of that elixir of life, the 
spirit of success. 


The Fair Deal 


The business organization of any kind 
which does not make the principle of the 
fair deal the basis of all their dealings 
with themselves, their employes, their 
customers and their competitors, is to- 
day a back number. Without a fail deal 
to employes there can be no loyalty to 
the employer, none of that spirit per- 
vading the whole organization that is 
so strong a factor in attaining success. 
The customer expects and demands a fair 
deal from the contractor and will have 
nothing to do with the house where he 
does not get it. The predatory type of 
contractor may make money on one job 
by “putting it over” on his customer, 
but he rarely if ever gets a second 
chance with the same man. 

The whole of idea of codperation 
upon which this association is based 
rests upon the principle of the fair deal 
between competitors. 


Competent Counsel 
It may be quite positively stated that 
no man knows all there is to be known 
about his own business. The world is 
moving rapidly today along the line of 
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development of business methods. It is 
a matter of necessity to the contractor 
who has the ambition to be a real suc- 
cess in business that somewhere and 
somehow he obtain expert advice, re- 
liable data, up-to-date information on 
methods of applying fundamental bus- 
iness principles. Large business houses 
very commonly employ specialists, 
either as permanent members of the 
staff or in a consulting capacity, to con- 
duct research work on their special 
problems. The prices these men com- 
mand place them beyond the reach of 
most electrical contractors, so that it is 
a serious problem indeed for the con- 
tractor who would be progressive to ob- 
tain the necessary competent counsel. 
There are a considerable number of 
books which have some bearing on the 
subject none that furnish the specific in- 
formation wanted in concise form. 

The real hope of the contractor for 
obtaining the business information he 
most needs lies in the National Asso- 
ciation. Research and development 
work can be easily carried on by the 
association which would be of prohibi- 
tive cost to any except the largest of the 
individual members. An outstanding ex- 
ample of the practical results of such 
work is the National Association’s 
Standard Accounting System. It is my 
earnest hope that more work of this 
character may be undertaken by the As- 
sociation in the immediate future. 


Common Sense 


Common sense is the summation of 
all the 13 principles—it comprehends 
them all and transcends them all. The 
other 12 principals are merely common 
sense analyzed and made specific and 
explicit. Common sense must be used 
in the application of the other 12, 
otherwise they cease to be principles of 
efficiency. Common sense is a personal 
attribute; most people have enough to 
get along with if they would only use 
what they have. Mr. Emerson brings 
out the points that all people have 
some common sense, that common sense 
can be cultivated, and that the human 
mind works logically, but the greatest 
foe to efficiency and human progress is 
mental laziness. 


Efficiency Reward 


The cumulative net result of our ef- 
forts should be a greater net profit at 
the end of the year. If we have become 
more efficient, we are entitled to and 
can get a just reward. 

A portion of this reward will come 
through the increased volume of busi- 
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ness which naturally gravitates to the 
smoothly operating business machine, 
on account of the superior service ren- 
dered. ‘Increased volume in itself op- 
erates to decrease overhead expense, 
and the same perfected machine that 
produces the high grade service, will 
also reduce the total costs of work. 
Certain definite efforts must be made, 
however, in order to realize the full 
measure of the reward to which the effi- 
cient organization is entitled. Much can 
be accomplished by legitimate efforts 
through the local association to raise 
prices to a fair level; still greater re- 
sults can be accomplished by properly 
directed sales efforts, in direct dealings 
with architects, engineers and owners. 
A reputation for fair dealing and for 
carrying the job through to successful 
completion without trouble or annoy- 
ance to anyone concerned, is by far the 
most effective selling argument the sales 
engineer can employ, and will often en- 
able him to secure business without 
competition or at an increase over com- 
petitive prices. It is a psychological 
fact that the good salesman can and 
will sell the service of his house at a 
higher price when he is himself com- 
pletely sold on the idea that that service 
is of a superior brand. 





In addition to securing a fair efficiency 
reward for the owners of the business, 
it is equally as important that an ade- 
quate efliciency reward should be re- 
ceived by all employes. Personally I 
am absolutely convinced that every in- 
dividual in the organization should be 
paid a salary or wages plus a bonus; a 
few of the higher salaried men to re- 
ceive a percentage of the net profits of 
the company at the end of.the year, the 
balance of the office force and all work- 
men to receive a bonus based upon the 
quantity and quality of work they turn 
out. This is so far only a theory, but 
if this principle can be successfully car- 
ried out by the Bethlehem Steel Works, 
why cannot the same thing be done by 
an electrical contractor? 

On account of time limitations a 
large branch of this subject has been 
left untouched; namely, all problems 
relating to the actual handling of con- 
struction work, handling labor, organ- 
izing the job, installation methods, etc. 
It will be readily seen that the thirteen 
principles apply here as well as to the 
general management of the business. It 
has been my observation that the aver- 
age contractor takes care of this part of 
his work better than the other end. 
However, there is room for a vast 
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amount of improvement in the methods 
most of us employ in handling the 
work. It is gratifying to note the very 
excellent series of articles dealing with 
this phase of contracting in the current 
issues of the Electrical Contractor- 
Dealer. This has been a most valuable 
feature of the publication and should 
by all means be continued. 

Summing up the argument: If you 
would succeed, first know what you 
want, then plan to get it. Base your 
plans upon records and keep records 
upon which future plans can be based. 
Having made your plans and having put 
them in definite form, carry them 
through on schedule time. Surround 
your organization with conditions that 
are an inspiration to the best work, em- 
ploy the best methods in everything that 
is done, and make these methods definite 
and permanent. Keep your organiza- 
tion inspired with that love of the 
game that produces the highest type of 
team work. Make the fair deal the un- 
derlying principle of your business. 
Realize that you don’t know it all and 
that competent counsel must be and can 
be obtained. Measure all things by the 
standards of common sense; and finally, 
having done this, you have earned a re- 
ward; go and get it. 


How Supply Jobbers Help Contractor-Dealers 


By E.. C. GRAHAM. 


Mr. Graham of the National Electric Supply Co., Washington, D. C., Due to Unavoidable Absence, 


Was Unable to Present This Paper Which He 


In discussing the question assigned to 
me, “What the Electrical Supply Job- 
bers’ Association is doing to help the 
Contractor-Dealer Improve Retail Dis- 
tribution,’ I take it that it is in- 
tended to cover not only the existing 
physical helps that have developed and 
exist, with which you are familiar, but 
you desire to know what is the prevail- 
ing spirit within the Jobbers’ Associa- 


tion that will in the future have to do. 


with the retail distribution of electrical 
supplies. I also assume that in dealing 
with retail distribution we are to take 
into consideration the many household 
devices, commonly known as socket ap- 
pliances or current consuming devices. 
While some apparently believe that 
the installation and use of electrical 
equipment involves no special technical 
knowledge, we who have grown up with 
the business know that if the use of 
electricity is to continue to grow in 
popularity as it has in the past, correct 





and safe installation can only prevail 
when electrical wiring is installed by 
those skilled in the trade. 

We cannot expect a development of 
simplified fittings that will enable the 
uninitiated and public general to wire 
for their equipment, so it follows that 
the installing of electricity is essential- 
ly a technical trade and will remain so. 
Electric wire, conduit and fittings, and 
the scores of devices will not be pur- 
chased by the retail trade generally. 
Labor saving appliances and devices 
capable of being connected by the lay 
man will increase in variety as well as 
in popularity, and while of consider- 
able importance at present, will be more 
of a factor in the future. This is the 
class of retail distributors I understand 
we are now discussing. 


Judge from Whole 


If there exists a policy in the Elec- 
trical Supply Jobbers’ Association that 
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is really a sincere policy, then it must 
be reflected to the individual member 
and by him applied in practice. I think 
we should get clear in our minds that 
no organization is Simon Pure and that 
regardless of the teachings of the asso- 
ciation, or were it possible to effect iron 
clad rules, there would be individuals 
that would not carry out a cooperation 
policy. We must take the honest pur- 
pose of the rank and file and respon- 
sible members of an association to meas- 
ure the codperative effort. Of course 
you can show me a jobber who is not 
constructively assisting the contractor- 
dealer, or in fact anybody else, in the 
retail distribution of electrical devices, 
but for everyone that you point out I can 
show you ten that are going the limit 
in the codperation. 

Resolutions in themselves amount to 
little if the spirit therein expressed is 
not carried out by individual members. 
I feel that to a large degree the ma- 
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jority of electrical jobbers have taken 
seriously the resolution of codperation 
and sympathy with the aims and pur- 
poses of the contractor-dealers’ associa- 
tion, and the good that has come from 
these resolution is the big thing. 

Jobbers throughout the country have 
urged contractors and others in the ap- 
pliance retail business to become mem- 
bers of the contractor-dealers’ associa- 
tion. Jobbers in every section have 
taken the initiative and arranged meet- 
ings of contractors and dealers of all 
kinds, to listen to representatives of the 
contractor-dealers’ association and espe- 
cially to meet and hear the message of 
Mr. Goodwin and Mr. Chase. Jobbers 
have emphasized the importance of the 
adoption of the system of accounting by 
contractors and contractor-dealers that 
was accepted as a standard by them. In 
many instances they have sent their 
auditors out to aid in the installation of 
these systems. I might mention in- 
stances where the jobbers have not only 
sent out their men to assist contractor- 
dealers in arranging their display 
rooms and window trims, but have also 
furnished the material with which the 
trims were made. 


Back Them Up 


It is the practice of many jobbers to 
furnish demonstrations to their dealers 
when starting them off on a new line; 
have advertised for them their locations 
and goods they were handling. As for 
financing, you well know the electrical 
jobber leads the list of all trades in lib- 
erality; in most instances out of all pro- 
portion to a sound line of credit based 
on physical assets. And were it not for 
the high moral standard of those in the 
electrical business, the great majority 
of electrical jobbers would long since 
have been laid away in the bankrupt 
graveyard. 

One of our members, with wide ex- 
perience and acquaintance and one who 
to my personal knowledge has worked 
day and night for the contractor-deal- 
ers’ association, recently said to me that 
it was his opinion, from knowledge of 
the workings of other national trade as- 
sociations, that there never has been so 
great a measure of support extended to 
one branch of the industry in its de- 
velopment, within a similar length of 
time, as has been given to the electrical- 
contractor dealer association by the 
Jobbers’ Association in the past three 
years, in aiding them to meet the op- 
portunities of their branch of the busi- 
ness. 

At this time when we are facing, to 
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say the least, a more conservative ad- 
justment of business, and cannot ex- 
pect business to come as easily as in the 
past two or three years, credit losses 
sustained by the jobbers from custom- 
ers branching out into the sale of 
househould appliances will wipe out 
half, if not all, of the profits of the 
jobber on this class of business. 

It has been said that we have been op- 
erating in a seller’s market and that we 
are now facing a buyer’s market. The 
margin of profit on most items in the 
household appliance line has not been 
sufficient either to the jobber or the 
contractor-dealer. It could name sev- 
eral lines which the jobber sells on a 
margin of two-thirds his average cost of 
doing business, and yet on these very 
items he is obliged to incur additional 
expense, such as special advertising, 
demonstration, service, etc., all over and 
beyond that required in the average 
lines carried. 

Margin Too Small 

This can mean but one thing, actual 
net loss on such classes of business. 
While this condition with the jobber has 
prevailed, the contractor-dealer fared 
but little better. He has been persuaded 
to sell these goods at retail at a mar- 
gin of profit of from 15% to 25%, 
while successful retail merchants in the 
old established lines, that do not re- 
quire the educational sales effort such 
as is necessary with electrical household 
appliances, are working on a margin of 
from 30% to 50%. 

Jobbers have not been asleep to this 
situation and have continually fought 
for a larger and more nearly just com- 
pensation, but with not enough material 
manufactured to meet demands and the 
thousand and one other troubles of do- 
ing business, but little has been accom- 
plished. 

The producing end of the business, 
the manufacturers, must realize that 
their product is of value only as it is dis- 
tributed, and that distribution must have 
its just compensation. To my mind, the 
system of distribution through jobber 
and dealer is logical. It is the cheapest 
and most effective for permanency, and 
must prevail. From this time on, jobber 
and dealer will have more to say as to 
his compensation, and I am optimistic 
of our future position in the industry. I 
feel that much time has been wasted in 
the past by failure to recognize the mu- 
tual interests of those engaged in the 
distribution end-of our business, for up 
until three or four years ago the con- 
tractor was considered as the final con- 
sumer, instead of one of the factors of 
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production and distribution. Now that 
the true relationship seems to be estab- 
lished, I look for closer working under- 
standing between jobber and dealer, and 
methods of codperation far more simple 
and satisfactory, as well as more stable 
than even the splendid examples that 
exist today. 





Justifiable Selfishness 


There is an element of selfishness in 
all of us. In a certain sense, we need 
greater selfishness. Perhaps the most 
of us are selfish enough now but in 
rather a pathetic way. Are we not too 
much centered upon our individual 
problems? Sometimes the easiest way 
out of a difficulty is to solve it at the ex- 
pense of some other electrical contrac- 
tor-dealer. The time was not so long 
ago that some did not hesitate to do 
this. 

What we need most of all is an en- 
lightened selfishness—the kind of 
selfishness that gets more for ourselves 
because it gets more for all of us—the 
kind of selfishness that makes use of or- 


ganization, concerted and united action. 

Men combine for selfish purposes, 
and these may be perfectly fair, honor- 
able, and just to the public they en- 
deavor to serve. It is the spirit of get- 
ting by giving and serving that makes 
selfishness of this nature reasonable 
and places it upon a plane far above 
sordidness. 

In this sense, the task before the As- 
sociation is a selfish one. It is to go on 
building an organization of electrical 
contractor-dealers throughout the coun- 
try that shall truly represent that great 
industry. We should set our faces to 
the work of constructing an organiza- 
tion that shall include in its member- 
ship as nearly as possible the entire re- 
tail branches of the industry. No one 
business, or group is so large that it can 
fight the battle alone. No business is so 
small that it cannot be helped, nor aid 
in the common cause. 

Each Association, local or state, must 
accomplish definite results. It must 
have a policy and definite line of action. 
Effectiveness depends upon solidarity 
of the organization behind it, and the 
spirit of its members. All the resolu- 
tions that can be passed are only tink- 
ling symbols unless back of them stands 
a solid membership, determined to see 
them made effective. 

All of this requires more or less 
selfishness of the right kind—the kind 
that is justifiable. 
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Touring the Country With the Special 


Representative 


By LaurRENcE W. Davis. 


From His Report Submitted to the Twentieth Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Electrical Contractors and Dealers at Baltimore 


It was the suggestion of Mr. Morton 
that instead of making a formal report, 
I take you on a sort of personally con- 
ducted tour through the twenty-eight 
States and the Province of Ontario 
which I have covered during my eight 
months’ travels since taking up this 
work. I doubt if you would really en- 
joy the trip as I traveled it, for the 
schedule took me into Northern New 
England during the blizzards of last 
February and March; and landed me 
during June and July in the sweltering 
heat of the extreme South. Neither the 
“lure of the Maine Woods” nor the hot 
sands of Palm Beach held many attrac- 
tions while I was in these neighbor- 
hoods. 

It will be impossible in the short time 
I have to take you to each of the ninety- 
six cities and towns I have visited, but 
perhaps you can see some of the “high 
spots”-and get an impression of what is 
going on in the industry. 

There is a strong interest in the Na- 
tional Association everywhere, as is 
shown by the growth in membership, 
and I believe that our membership and 
strength will grow even more rapidly 
next year. Men are realizing that in 
the unity of codperative effort lies the 
solution of most of our problems. 
State and local associations are working 
on constructive programs for bettering 
the competition between contractor 
members, for improving the relationship 
between contractor-dealers and the other 
branches of the industry, and for in- 
creasing the service our members render 
to the public through higher standards 
of work and better retail stores. 


Sees Great Improvement 


Three things stand out clearly in my 
mind as the most noticeable develop- 
ments during the past year—better com- 
petition in the contracting field, the 
greatly improved stores and merchan- 
dising efforts of the contractor-dealers, 
and the broad coéperation of the cen- 
tral stations in many places. 

There has been a marked improve- 
ment in the competition between mem- 
bers in the contracting field, but it needs 
careful analyzing before we can decide 


it will be permanent. I feel that it is 
only partly the result of education and 
better understanding and partly because 
there has been ample work for all. Dur- 
ing the period of readjustment of prices, 
when building operations are falling off 
and competition becomes keener, will 
come the real test of association in- 
fluence.’ Every electrical contractor 
should go back from this convention de- 
termined to prevent as far as possible 
the wasteful competition liable in 
periods “marking time.” 


The Test Will Come 


There is never a time when it is more 
important that every job be taken at a 
fair profit than during a period of les- 
sened work. A rapidly expanding bus- 
iness may be operating at a loss and 
still appear to be increasing in assets 
and strength. Ponzi’s financial opera- 
tion was booming so long as he kept in- 
creasing his turnover, but the bubble 
burst when he was stopped. The test 
of the electrical contractor’s business 
will come when he must “mark time.” 


He must not fool himself into thinking - 


that work done at a loss during such 
periods is good business because it 
gives an increased turnover. Let us 
avoid Ponzied finance in the electrical 
contracting business. 

I feel that there is no need of appre- 
hension regarding the future for 
building operations, nor for the motors, 
fixtures and appliances needed in such 
buildings. There is still the same great 
need for homes, office space, etc., and 
regardless of any reaction in other lines 
of business, building developments must 
goon. There will, however, be periods 
of depression and “marking time” while 
builders are watching the readjustment 
cf prices, and during these times we 
must use every influence possible to 
keep the electrical contractors from be- 
coming panicky and losing their proper 
perspective as to the future. 

One of the most important advances 
in our industry today is the great in- 
crease and improvement in retail elec- 
trical stores of the contractor-dealers 
and their more progressive merchandis- 
ing methods. This improvement has 


gone on in almost every section of the 
country alike, until today fine retail 
electrcal stores, as distinctive and high- 
class as any industrial group of stores 
has ever produced, are operating in 
hundreds of cities, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and from Toronto to New 
Orleans. 
Citing Examples 

I would like to take you through 
some of the many fine ones I have seen, 
but it is almost impossible to select any 
few as better than the others to visit. 
I can’t help mentioning, however, that 
one of the best stores I have seen is in 
a Southern city, where the contractor- 
dealers used to say the negro servant 
problem made the electrical household 
appliances an unprofitable merchandis- 
ing proposition. That store is typical 
of a new spirit which is pervading the 
South in the electrical industry, bring- 
ing a better codperation between the 
various interests, and which has already 
resulted in the organization of state as- 
sociations in Georgia and Florida, and 
increased membership and active asso- 
ciation interest in Virginia, Alabama, 
Texas, Oklahoma and other Southern 
states. This new spirit in the South is 
the direct result of Goodwin’s and 
Chase’s gospel, spread through a series 
of splendid meetings last Spring. 

I would like to have time to tell you 
in detail of the work of some of the 
more active state associations—New 
York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Indiana, Wisconsin, etc.; or the 
local activities of some of the strong 
local associations, such as Albany, To- 
ronto, Detroit, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Dallas, and many others, ranging from 
cooperative advertising to educational 
blackboard talks on overhead, unit costs, 
etc., for the development of the smaller 
contractors. 

I think some of the negative spots I 
have found need emphasis more. There 
still remains plenty to be done. In one 
prosperous little city there were five 
electrical contractors at the time of my 
visit there, all on side streets, alleys, 
or up narrow, ricketty stairs, though the 
central station had announced it would 
discontinue all merchandising if a con- 
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tractor-dealer would open an electrical 
store on the main street. I visited the 
shops of all five men and found their 
doors locked all morning. They were 
all so busy they wouldn’t touch new 
work inside of six weeks, but only one of 
those men employed two workmen, one 
employed one and the other three pre- 
ferred to work alone. Yet strange to 
say I secured each of those five men as 
members, and through the influence of 
the National Association, I believe that 
they will get into step with the pro- 
gressiveness of other cities and give 
their community the up-to-date service 
the industry demands of them. 


Did Not Want Them AIll 


I don’t want to give the impression I 
landed as members every prospect I 
went after, nor that every man who calls 
himself an electrical contractor is 
eligible for membership. I use many 
sources of information to get a line on 
prospects in towns where we have had 
no members whose advice I can use— 
the officers of local banks, central sta- 
tion managers, jobbers’ salesmen, etc. 
Good material in our membership is 
worth more than numbers. 

I remember one New England town 
had three contractors—one a live, wide 
awake young man with a fine up-to- 
date store; another a firm with a sign 
which announced them to be “Plumbers, 
Sheet Metal Workers and Electricians,” 
and a third contractor, whom the local. 
bank cashier informed me in strict con- 
fidence had been “dead from the neck 
up” for twenty years. Yet I later 
learned that the bank employed this 
“walking corpse” as its electrician. 

I had no difficulty in securing the ap- 
plication of the live contractor; a visit 
to the firm with the varied interests con- 
vinced me they belonged in a plumbing 
or sheet metal association, but not an 
electrical one; so then I hunted up the 
third shop. No name was over the 
door, but a few porcelain knobs, a fly 
specked bicycle bell and some knife 
switches faintly visible on display be- 
hind a dirty window, advertised it an 
“Electrical Contractor’s _Establish- 
ment,” so I went in. A weazened vet- 
eran, who proved to be Bill, the pro- 
prietor’s right hand electrician, smoked 
his pipe close to an airtight stove, and 
“reckoned” the boss would be back. 
After an hour’s wait, and my missing 
the best train out of town, the “boss” 
came in and I introduced myself with 
the remark that doubtless he had heard 
of the National Association. “Hell, yes. 
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I throw their damned letters in the 
waste basket. Lock up Bill. We'll go 
home.” No, I dont land them all! 


Kept no Records 


In a mid-Western town I talked with 
the owner of three electrical contracting 
and retail stores which he had developed 
all within a year. We were in his new- 
est store which had only been open a 
few days. A customer came in and pur- 
chased something for cash, and the pro- 
prietor made the change out of a cigar 
box without writing a scrap of a record 
of the transaction, and then apologized 
to me for the fact his “cash register had 
not arrived.” That man had built a 
mushroom business of nearly .$100,000 
in a year on the sellers’ market we have 
had, and kept no record of sales of any 
kind. I hate to think what will happen 
to him when credits tighten and no 
pyramiding sales come to cover the in- 
evitable losses and leaks he must have. 
His failure will be a set back in the 
credit standing of all contractor-dealers. 

When I think of the many contractor- 
dealers whose methods are no better 
than that man’s I am convinced that one 
of the greatest pieces of work the Na- 
tional Association is doing is in educat- 
ing our members to an understanding of 
the importance of proper accounting 
and the use of the Standard Cost Ac- 
counting System. The firm which uses 
that system has an accurate knowledge 
of the costs of operation and the proiits 
(or loss) on every job or sale from each 
department that is an insurance against 
failure and the soundest foundation for 
developing clean competition, better 
service to the public and better indus- 
trial credit. 

The Standard Cost Accounting Sys- 
tem is designed for the firm which em- 
ploys a bookkeeper and it not recom- 
mended for the contractor-dealer who 
does his own bookkeeping—such a sys- 
tem is valueless unless kept up and 
used. 

It has been realized for a long time 
that there is a large group of contract- 
ors in this latter class, who go out on 
their jobs in the day and keep what 
records they make of their business at 
odd moments or at night. These rec- 
ords vary from the usual day book or 
blotter which covers a multitude of sins 
and gives not even warning of the ap- 
proach of the sheriff, to an assortment 
of memoranda on old envelopes and 
scraps of paper stuck on a nail near an 
open window. This group of contract- 
or-dealers needs, perhaps more than any 
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others, information regarding their 
business which will lead them out of the 
pitfalls and towards success. 


New Business Record. 


Your general manager, Mr. Morton, 


‘has just designed a “Simplified Business 


Record”, which I believe will fill a 
long-felt want. It is not an “account- 
ing system” nor a “cost accounting” 
mystery, which will scare the man who 
dreads bookkeeping. Instead, it is a 
marvel of simplicity, a “single entry” 
business record book, which does not 
mention “debits” and “credits”, nor 
“assets” and “liabilities”, nor “prorated 
expenses” and “deferred income”. Its 
columns are headed “Cash in the Bank” 
—“Cash in the drawer”—“Cash receiv- 
ed from such a source’—and “Cash 
paid out for such a purpose”, etc.—so 
simple and clear that any man can start 
it‘ without any assistance, and keep it 
up with less effort than his makeshift 
records today. 

This single entry “Business Record” 
can be balanced at the end of the month 
with a few figures it will tell the owner 
how much business he does in contract- 
ing and how much in appliance sales; 
how much he spends for material pur- 
chased and how much for labor, and 
when he takes an inventory it will show 
him how much actual profit he has 
made since the previous inventory. 

This “Business Record” will give the 
small contractor-dealer a bookkeeping 
system so simple he will use it, yet with 
information that will safeguard his bus- 
iness; and will arouse an interest inthe 
value of such knowledge of his busi- 
ness that will lead him eventually to 
wanting the fuller knowledge of costs 
and profits and to adopting the Standard 
Cost Accounting System. This “Sim- 
plified Business Record” will: sell at a 
nominal cost which will put it within 
reach of every man. I believe that in 
this bookkeeping record for small con- 
tractors is the solution of a great prob- 
lem. 


Central Stations Help 


I feel that special mention should be 
made of the codperation extended by 
many central stations to the contractor- 
dealers today—coéperation in the form 
of proper merchandising of appliances 
and lamps and in time payment sales 
by reasonable carrying charges by cen- 
tral stations who are conducting mer- 
chandising departments and assistance 
in developing the contractor-dealer’s 
business in many cities, through partici- 
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pation in extensive codperative advertis- 
ing campaigns. 

There is still a wide field for similar 
cooperation from other central stations; 
in some cities free lamp renewals and 
bargain sales on appliances, without re- 
gard to the cost of merchandising, are 
creating unrest and dissatisfaction, not 
for the best interests of the industry. 
This situation, I believe however, will 
correct itself if we use every influence 
to show the economic waste from loss of 
good will reflected through the public 
which such policies generate, and also 
as electrica] dealers put our stores and 
sales effort into such shape as to justify 
support. 

An incident which shows the new 
spirit prevailing happened some months 
ago in a Southwestern city. This city 
has grown very rapidly during the past 
few years. The National Association 
received correspondence from the inter- 
ests behind the central station company 
in that city, stating that the contractor- 
dealers had not kept pace with the 
ercwth of the city, which numbers about 
100,000 population, and were not giv- 
ing the public the up-to-date stores nor 
merchandising service to which they 
were entitled. The central station had 
never done any merchandising, but felt 
now that it was necessary for them to 
open a high class electric shop in order 
to develop the use of modern electric 
appliances and get them on their lines 
as fast as the rest of the country. 

It was their intention to operate this 
store on a strictly merchandising basis 
as an example and stimulus to the other 
dealers, for they recognized the value 
of the good will of the contractor-dealer 
to them. 

Whenever they suggested opening an 
appliance store, however, the contractor- 
dealers arose in protest—but made no 
extra effort to take care of the situation 
themselves. A few years ago if a cen- 
tral station desired to enter the retail 
field, it did not consider the contractor- 
dealer nor anybody else; it did it and 
on whatever basis seemed most expedi- 
ent. 

Settled the Trouble 

This central station in question wrote 
to the National Headquarters, laid the 
facts before us fully and asked if we 
could send a man to that city to inves- 
tigate the situation and see if they were 
not justified in their position. Your 


general manager got in touch with me 
and I went there at once, and made a 
careful study of the situation from 


every angle. 


The central station was justified in 


its attitude. There were seven or eight 
active contractors and several of them 
had their stores in good locations in the 
retail district, but not one of them was 
giving the public the type of store nor 
sales effort needed to educate it to the 
use of electrical conveniences in the 
home as fast as either the public or the 
industry has the right to expect. The 
department store was making a bigger 
effort than they. 

I got the contractor-dealers and the 
heads of the two central stations to- 
gether at a meeting, and went over the 
situation carefully with them: I point- 
ed out that an obligation as well as an 
opportunity rests on the  contractor- 
dealer and that they were not meeting 
that obligation. Then I showed them 
that a high class electric appliance 
store on a proper merchandising basis, 
no matter who it is operated by, is not 
an obstacle to the other dealers, but a 
help; that their city is so many years 
away from absorption of electrical ap- 
pliances that every sale made there 
should be considered an advertising 
boost and stimulus instead of a handi- 
cap. 

As a result of our meeting a com- 
mitteg was appointed composed “of the 
heads of the two central stations, and 
three contractor-dealers to develop 
plans for stimulating the electric ap- 
pliance merchandising in their city. 
After the meeting the head of the cen- 
tral station in question informed me 
that in view of the aroused interest of 
the contractor-dealers, he would wait 
another six months or a year before 
considering further the opening of an 
electrical appliance shop. 

There is an example of a new spirit of 
-codperation between central stations 
and contractor-dealers which I believe 
is a direct result of association influence 
and the Goodwin movement, and which 
I look to see develop more and more 
in the future, not only with central sta- 
tions, but the other branches of the in- 
dustry as well. 


Make It Fifty-Fifty 


Before we can receive the fullest 
measure of support from the other 
branches of the industry we must make 
certain that we are giving them equal 
support in return. 

We have no problem today which 
needs more careful study than the job- 
bing situation; and this study must be- 
gin in our ranks. I believe we waste 
years of progress through failure to 
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correct our own shortcoming before de- 
manding others to do the same. What 
we need to do is to apply our broad 
problems to our every day right-at- 
home acts. Are you supporting your 
local jobbers, or buying from every 
out-of-town salesman who makes a spe- 
cis! inducement on some line (so-called 
“leaders”) to tempt your trade? Are 
you supporting» those jobbers whose 
policy supports your proper merchan- 
dising function; or do you condemn 
them all and buy indiscriminately? 

‘the jobbing question is a national 
one. It needs a national effort to in- 
fluence it; it goes back to the manufac- 
turers and is affected by questions of 
differentials, discounts, standard pack- 
age sizes, industrial direct sales, etc. 
While we work on these problems let us 
not forget that what we must offer to 
vet better support from manufacturer 
anc. jobber is an equally good or better 
channel to the public and a full sup- 
port from us in return. And _ that 
means each individual must apply that 
rule to himself. 


Why Advertise a Product 
When Oversold 


Why advertise a product that is al- 
ready oversold? 

Why take out a fire insurance policy 
on your building? To provide against 
the contingency of loss by fire and to 
insure the tangible property asset. 

For the same reason a manufacturer 
advertises when oversold. He takes out 
a business insurance policy. He _ in- 
sures two assets, one tangible and the 
other intangible. The first is present 
customers, the second is future cus- 
tomers. 

This business insurance—advertising 
—accomplishes this by building up 
good will and favorable reputation. It 
creates consciousness of the product. A 
prospective buyer may be obliged to 
take a substitute, but he knows it is a 
substitute. He accepts the substitute 
for a temporary makeshift. 

The building up of this good will 
and reputation by advertising is ac- 
companied by another psychological 
factor and that is: When a man wants 
something and he can’t get it, he wants 
it all the more. 

Advertising, when oversold, is busi- 
ness insurance, because it has created 
deferred sales. 





Learn the usefulness of the Universal 
Data & Sales Book by using it. 
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Analysis of Overhead or Cost of Doing Business 


Report Submitted by W. H. Morton, General Manager, at the Twentieth Annual 


The following report is based on a 
personal investigation made by an ac- 
countant in the employ of the Asso- 
ciation and supplements the figures 
previously obtained from the member- 
ship by means of a questionnaire. 

The investigation was undertaken for 
two purposes; first—to check the figures 
that we have compiled and published 
and which were based on the replies 
made to us by our membership; sec- 
ond—in the hope of being able to ob- 
tain some segregation of overhead cost 
on the different classes of appliances 
sold by the contractor-dealer. 

The investigation covered six differ- 


ent concerns located in six different 


cities and in three states, and these con- 
cerns were selected on account of their 
being 
their respective localities and having in- 
vestments and total gross sales that were 
approximately alike. 

The investigation emphasizes the 
necessity of continued educational work 
along the lines of Book-keeping and 
Cost Accounting, as only two of the 
concerns investigated were using double 
entry bookkeeping at the time the in- 
vestigation was made although their rec- 
ords were such as to show their opera- 
tions clearly. 

The detailed figures as to the opera- 
tion of the separate concerns are un- 
necessary for the purpose of this re- 
port, but it is well to note that in each 
case they had been in business for some 
years, were well located in their re- 
spective cities, had well kept-up places 
of business and were managed by men 
who had a good knowledge of every- 
thing that was going on in their es- 
tablishment. 

The figures included in the tables that 
form a part of this report clearly dem- 
onstrate that our previous figures, while 
approximately correct, evidently did not 
include all expense items and the figures 
herewith show overhead costs, which it 
is safe to assume present a true show- 
ing for our branch of the electrical in- 
dustry. 

The investigation demonstrated that 
at the present time, it is impossible to 
obtain a segregation of overhead cost as 
applied to the sale of the different ap- 
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pliances handled by the contractor- 
dealer, as records are not kept in such 
a form as to permit the compilation of 
the figures without a very long and de- 
tailed examination of the entire business 
done by each concern, but we were able 
to segregate the overhead cost of “Con- 
tracting,” in which term is included all 
sales involving productive labor, and 
“Merchandising”, which covers sales 
not involving productive labor. 

It is evident, however, that the “Mer- 
chandising” of electrical appliances to 
the public at the present time is largely 
carried on by concerns whose business 
includes the handling of appliances and 
materials without labor and also with 
labor and, from such segregation as it 
was possible to make in our investiga- 
tion it is evident that the overhead costs 
of merchandising vary only slightly on 
the different appliances, except those re- 
quiring demonstration and service to 
maintain. 

It seems safe to assume that under 
existing business conditions, and prob- 
ably-for some time to come, retgil dis- 
tribution in the electrical trade will be 
carried on through channels that handle 
all branches of such retail trade and 
that consequently, we can take the po- 
sition that the percentage of “over- 
head” or “cost of doing business” as 
shown by our tables for merchandising 
can properly be applied to the various 
items handled by the contractor-dealer 
in the course of his regular business. 

The following tables give in a con- 
densed form the result of our investiga- 
tion and they are, of course, supported 
by complete data from each of the con- 
cerns investigated: 

Tabulated results of analysis of 
“Overhead” or “Cost of Doing Busi- 
ness” for the Electrical Contractor- 
Dealer. 


The tables show the average of six 
concerns, located in six different cities 
in three states, each doing a business 
of approximately $100,000. 


Table of Total Business 


Percent of 
Total Sales 
Item Amount. Billed. 


Merchandise Sales Billed $400192.98 64. 


Contracting Sales Billed 225114.92 36. 
Total Sales Billed 25307.90 100. 
Selling Expense 105209.86 16.83 
Administration Expense  49203.32 7.87 
Accounting Expense 21967.42 3.51 
Total Expense 176380.60 28.21 


Table of Merchandise Sales 


Percent of 
Merchandising 

Amount. Sales Billed. 

thertiasiblies Sales Billed $400192.98 100. 
Selling Expense 74060.38 18.66 
Administration Expense  32390.12 8.00 
Accounting Expense 14058.88 3.55 
Total Expense 121109.38 30.20 

Table of Contracting Sales 

Percent of 
Contracting Sales 

Item. Amount. Billed. 

Contracting Sales Billed $225114.92 100. 
Selling Expense 305490.58 13.57 
Administration Expense 1681 3.20 7-47 
Accounting Expense 3.51 


7908.54 


Total Expense 55271.22 24.55 


Note:—The Sub-division of expenses 
were made as follows: 

Selling Expenses includes Interest, Ad- 
vertising, Commissions, Freight and Cart- 
age, Discounts and Allowances, Traveling 
Expense, War Taxes, and a proportion of 
the following: Rent, Light, Heat and 
Power, Salaries, Telephone, Telegraph and 
Postage, Printing and Stationery, Miscel- 
laneous Expense. 

Administration includes Depreciation, In- 
surance, Legal Expense, Taxes, Mainten- 
ance, Bad Debts and a proportion of the 
last five items under selling expense. 

Accounting includes Bonding expense 
and a proportion of the last five items un- 
der selling expense. 


It will be seen that the foregoing in- 
dicates the average overhead cost of do- 
ing business in our branch of industry 
to be 30.20% for merchandising; 
24.55% for contracting, and 28.21% for 
the total business and we feel that it is 
safe to consider these figures as being 
conservative in view of our careful in- 
vestigation and in view of the further 
fact that the investigation covered con- 
cerns that are probably above the aver- 
age in their business methods. 

Comment of the question of the sell- 
ing price in the “Contracting” end of 
our business, is perhaps unnecessary as 
the margin between the cost and the 
selling price is largely in the hands of 
the seller but the “Merchandising” sit- 
uation is certainly worthy of careful 
thought and some action on the part of 
the National Association. 

The figures in this report show that 
a discount of 30.2% only just covers 
ithe overhead cost and a further dis- 
count must be provided to enable the 
contractor-dealers to make a fair mar- 
gin of profit on sales. 

This brings the merchandising ques- 
tion to the point where, if it is to be 
handled aggressively by the contractor- 
dealer, the margin between cost and 
selling price must be increased or the 
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overhead expense must be reduced, and 
our investigation, as well as the figures 
obtained from other lines of retail trade, 
jeads to the conclusion that the over- 
head percentage given in this report 
‘annot be materially reduced without 
impairing the efficiency of the service 
rendered. 
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Increased differences between cost 
and selling price can be brought about 
by a reduction in cost to the contractor- 
dealer or an increased price to the con- 
sumer, 

The first is beyond our province to 
comment on and in considering the sec- 
ond careful consideration must be given 
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to the economic value of the goods to 
see that the price does not force them 
into the class of luxuries. 

On the other hand a continuance of 
the existing condition must, when thor- 
oughly understood by the retailer, re- 
sult in a lack of effort to increase dis- 
tribution. 


2 
BS 
= 
x 
4 
~ 
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The Accompanying Illustration Shows the Stage All Set for the Successful Electric Show Held in Worcester, Mass., a Few 


Weeks Ago. 


Frank L. Ham of the Delta Electric Co., Was Chairman of the Arrangements Committee; and Edwin Mandeville of 


the Worcester Electric Light Co., Was Responsible For the Very Attractive Publicity Which Drew Crowds During the Week 


Electric Show Contrasts 


By JANE LAKE. 


Performances That Seem Uncanny to the 
Novice Are Everyday Occurrences 
With Electricity 

The first thought of an electrical 
show brings to- mind a great blaze of 
light, crowds of people, noise and con- 
fusion. Therefore when I entered the 
Grand Central Palace to view the New 
York Electrical Show of 1920 it was an 
agreeable surprise to find instead, an 
air of repose, wonderful soft lighting 
effects for so large an exhibition, no 
garish blaze, and no confusion. 

While plentiful in number the peo- 
ple were all of a type rather different 
from the average seekers of amusement 
and novelty. On the other hand they 
were a studious looking lot, earnestly 
listening to the replies which the ex- 
hibitors were carefully giving to the 
questions put to them. 

Going as I did a totally ignorant per- 


son technically, it was more than a sur- 
prise—it was a treat, to come away 


with the feeling which possessed me. To* 


use a phrase which I once head: “I 
felt so exaltedly educated.” 

It was a veritable land of contrasts. 
On one hand a delicate scale that would 
weigh the smallest particle and a 


counting machine which accurately 
counted anything, no matter how 
minute. A step farther on was one of 


the powerful but compact Tier Lift 
Trucks of the Lakewood Engineering 
Co. which would lift and carry over 
4,000 pounds with scarcely a purr. 
Next would be the contrast of cool- 


ing and heating elements, from the ° 


nursery immersion heater in the ap- 
pliance booths, to the huge ovens of the 
General Electric Co. for baking japan on 
automobile bodies. And right over 
there would be a little desk fan giving 
a gentle cool breeze, and beyond that 
an exhibition of the great mechanical 
substitute for ice, an electrically oper- 





ated refrigerating unit, such as the Isko 
people or the Frigidaire Corporation 
manufacture. 

We have always been used to arti- 
ficial heat but it is a marvelous thing to 
see the results of manufactured cold. It 
is easy to become a Kelvinator convert 
after seeing it in operation in the kind 
of an ordinary ice box one has at home. 

Another marked contrast was shown 
in the exhibits of industrial tools. Only 
an aisle separated the slender, fine dia- 
mond pointed tools made by the D. 
Dessau concern and the mighty rivet- 
ing tools, soldering irons, and the elec- 
tric arc welding equipment from that 
land of marvels, Schenectady. 

It was not hard to believe true what 
the convincing young man of the dia- 
mond tools told us. “The harder it is 
the better we cut it.” And it was easy 
to feel that we knew all about why 
electrical arc welders were obliged to 
wear the big metal masks which ap- 
peared to be some vicious implement 
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of the Medieval Inquisition, when our 
equally convincing instructor from the 
General Electric plant so courteously 
told us about it and added, that with- 
out those evil looking masks made with 
some special glasses, the workers would 
become tanned as quickly as men who 
are long exposed to the hottest tropical 
sun. 

Then there was the contrast of the 
mammoth ovens of a real bake shop in 
full operation by the men of the 
Fleischmann Co. and members of the 
New York Association of Master Bak- 
ers, and the display of a little table 
grill and actual cooking done in the 
booth on it by the capable woman con- 
nected with the N. Y. Tribune Institute. 

The White Mazda Lamp of 1920 was 
shown as the final development of il- 
luminating in a series of box pictures 
but which in reality were replicas of 
the actual lamps themselves. These told 


the chronological history of lamps from 
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3,000 B. C. down to the present day. 
These were indeed very interesting 
when seen thus one after another, and 
while it could hardly be said that they 
were contrasting, yet they showed the 
comparative excellences which each 
new discovery or invention has brought 
about. 

Coming from an ordinary city tele- 
phone booth, it was only a short physi- 
cal move, but a long mental jump for 
us in telephony to have Lt. Col. Robert 
Loghry, U. S. Signal Corps, who was in 
charge of the Signal Corps Radio Ex- 
hibit, show us the wireless telephones 
used in the field and a complete outfit 
which would go on a mule’s back. He 
explained many other radio devices too 
complicated for us to comprehend but 
not to appreciate. It was all uncanny 
until we read the box score of the 
World Series which his assistant had 
just made after taking it right there 
from one of the machines. 
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We were fortunate also in being there 
when Gen. Edgar Russell, Chief Signal 
Officer of the Eastern Department, and 
his Staff, were inspecting the exhibit. 

It came forcibly to mind that in peace 
or war—on land or sea—in the prep- 
aration of almost everything we wear, 
use, eat or drink, electricity plays a 
large part in these scientific days. 

Electricity bears a closer relationship 
to our daily lives than many people 
realize. There is almost a human side 
to the power which drives the greatest 
mechanical contrivances, and its ac- 
quaintance should be more carefully 
and constantly cultivated. 

The fact which stood out more strong- 
ly than all the others when summing up 
the Show as a whole was that an in- 
crease of the utilization of electric en- 
ergy (seems more profitable for every- 
body than ever before, and that it 
means more in the manufacturing world 
today than any other factor. 


Building Industry Interests Get Together 


By L. K. Comstock. 


As Chairman of the Advisory Committee, Mr. Comstock of New York City, Submitted 
This Report, Which Was Adopted, to the National Executive Committee at Baltimore 


On August 8th at Atlantic City there 
was a conference of men representing 
several important branches or elements 
of the building and construction indus- 
try. The conference was called by the 
Board of Directors of the American In- 
stitute of Architects for the purpose of 
discovering, if possible, an answer to 
“What is the matter with 
the building industry”? 

After a full discussion, during which 
all shades of opinion were presented, 
the conclusion was reached that the sit- 
uation confronting the industry was a 
matter of great concern to every ele- 
ment in the industry, and in order to 
meet that situation and insure the fu- 
ture of the industry all elements of the 
industry must be brought together in a 
codperative effort to discover and rem- 
edy the causes which had checked the 
production of one of the essential nec- 
essities of life. 

The conference appointed a National 
Committee of thirty and charged it with 
the duty of organizing and calling a 
Congress of the Industry. 

The Organizing Committee included 
in its personnel, representatives of 
Labor (not necessarily organized la- 
bor), the Manufacturers and Distribu- 
tors of Materials, General Contractors, 
Sub-contractors, the Engineering Pro- 
fession and the Architects. The Com- 
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mittee met in Chicago on September 
27th and 28th, and adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Wuereas, The history of all civiliza- 
tion links periods of prosperity with 
those of great building and construction 
activity, and . 

Wuereas, The building and con- 
struction industry is now facing difli- 
culties which are seriously retarding 
National Progress, and 

Wuereas, This condition is not for 
the best public interest, because of un- 
employment, congested habitation and 
insufficient facilities, and 

Wuenreas, It is believed that the solu- 
tion of problems locally or from the 
standpoint of any single element, with- 
out the concurrence or counsel of the 
other elements, cannot remedy the 
chaotic conditions now existent— 

Now, THEREFORE, Be It RESOLVED: 
That every element contributing toward 
or concerned in the building industry 
be brought together in a codperative 
movement intended to promote the efh- 
ciency and improve the quality and ex- 
tent of the service rendered for the pub- 
lic good by that industry and to develop 
an understanding of the interdepend- 
ence within the building industry, so 
that each part of the industry will work 
with every other part for the benefit of 
all, and therefore for the Nation; 


AND Be It FurtHer RESOLVED: (a) 
That a thorough study be made of the 
relations of the various elements and 
industries which enter into building and 
construction activities; 

(b) That a Congress be convened as 
soon as practible, but not later than 
June Ist, 1921, to consider the ways 
and means of eliminating the various 
causes which have retarded necessary 
building and contruction operations; 

(c) That a building and construc- 
tion congress be permanently estab- 
lished to give continuity to the national 
beneficial objects which gave it birth. 

The Committee then appointed an 
Executive Committee composed of two 
representatives from each of the fol- 
lowing elements: Engineers, Archi- 
tects, Material Manufacturers & Dis- 
tributors, Sub-contractors, General 
Contractors, Labor, and authorized the 
Executive Committee to add to its per- 
sonnel two representatives of the finan- 
cial interests. The Executive Commit- 
tee will hold its first meeting in Pitts- 
burgh on October 29th. 

A call was made for contributions to 
meet the expenses of the Executive 
Committee, and $2,000 was then and 
there pledged. It is recommended that 
the N. A. E. C. & D. contribute $250 to 
the fund required, which is estimated 
at $10,000. 
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How the Contractor-Dealer Should Advertise 


By E. S. DuNnHAM. 


From An Address by Mr. Dunham, Who Is An Advertising Specialist 
of Memphis, Tenn., Delivered Before the Tennessee State Convention 


The best writers are those with whom 
we agree, for which reason I am going 
to follow their lead and tell you things 
that I know we agree upon. If by 
chance there is anything in this paper 
like new information, 
please believe me when I say that there 
is not an electrical man in the country 
that doesn’t know as much about elec- 
trical advertising as I do. He just 
thinks he doesn’t. My viewpoint is 
merely different. I merely present the 
ideas in a different manner. 

First, let us consider retail selling, 
the selling of general merchandise. We 
will single out the department stores 
because they represent the best prac- 
tice in retailing and because they are 
going to be your biggest competitors. 
There are 3,800 department stores in 
this country. They do a_ business 
amounting to a billion dollars a year. 

How do they do it so successfully? 
Can they buy so much cheaper than 
you? No. Is their overhead so much 
lower than yours? Evidently not. The 
secret of their business is in: 

A—The Volume. 
B—Quick turn-overs 
c—Proper merchandising. 
p—Advertising. 

All four of these items are interre- 
lated. Proper merchandising means 
buying and offering goods that the cus- 
tomer wants. It creates volume. Qui2k 
turnovers are secured through advertis- 
ing, etc. 

Now the department store gets 90% 
of its business from women. 
chandise manager is always looking for 
something he can sell. He is offered 
some electric irons, buys them and 
holds a sale in his housewares depart- 
ment. It goes well, so he buys a few 
more for regular stock and hunts up 
some fans for a sale and they in turn do 
well; so he takes a flier in chafing 
dishes and curling irons. Pretty soon 
he has a small stock of miscellaneous 
electrical goods, which are segregated 
and a new department is formed. 

The department store, however, does 
not touch goods that sell slowly. It 
does not want fixture business because 
that entails the.employment of a man 
to install them. You might remind me 
here that they sell window draperies 
which they install, but that is explained 


The mer- ° 


by the fact that they have to do so. 
Their customers demand that they han- 
dle draperies. 

The point to be seen is that the de- 
partment store wants just as much of 
your business as is profitable to them. 
The part that can be handled without 
increasing the overhead expense to any 
appreciable degree. The department 
store is getting this business from the 
electrical store because: 


A—The electrical appliance is in 
its infancy. 

B—The electrical store is not in- 
viting. 

c—The electrical store is not well 
located. 

p—The electrical store does not ad- 
vertise. 


Item 1 is a known truth and needs 
no discussion; items 2 and 3 apply gen- 
erally—in other words the average elec- 
trical store is partly a shop, with men 
in shirt sleeves; and the average elec- 
trical store is not in the woman’s path. 
Other specialty stores seeking women’s 
trade locate themselves between de- 
partment stores. 


Item 4 is what concerns us. In a 
vague way the woman knows that there 
are factories that make electrical goods. 
She might name some of them or else 
she might acknowledge having heard of 
the General Electric, Westinghouse, 
Robbins & Myers, Western Electric and 
others, but she has no particular inter- 
est in them. 

You will remind me now that these 
great concerns have spent millions of 
dollars for advertising and you will ask 
me where the results are. Let me say 
in reply that the woman customer has 
not bought enough electrical goods as 
yet to realize that there can be a dif- 
ference in grade. She has absorbed the 
advertising all right, wants an electric 
iron, or cleaner, or washer, but is not 
concerned as to the maker. The rec- 
ommendation of her favorite store is 
her guide. And the very fact that a re- 
liable store offers to sell her an electric 
cleaner is enough for her. 


Followed Customers 


The woman customer is a creature of 
habit. She has her favorite store for 
everything that she buys frequently. I 


happen to know the case of a depart- 
ment store that studied its trade. First 
they put out clockers to count the cus- 
tomers that came from north bound and 
south bound cars; also those on foot. 
Then they followed customers through 
the store and out again—actually fol- 
lowed them to other stores, and learned 
that some customers bought hosiery one 
place and gloves another; that they 
came in and made a bee line for the 
housewares department, for instance, 
and didn’t see another thing. The own- 
ers began to shift locations of depart- 
ments and to sell more goods. 

Now here is where Item 4 comes in— 
that electrical stores do not advertise. 
I wish to say that this means the aver- 
age electrical store. The average elec- 
trical store runs “announcements” in the, 
paper. An announcement is not neces- 
sarily an advertisement. Women read 
advertisements—if they contain news of 
merchandise. News to them means in- 
formation as to use and price. They 
want specific information as to the con- 
venience and comfort or labor saving 
points and they want to know “how 
much”? Contrary to your ideas they 
buy more goods at regular prices than 
at cut prices. 

But you are handicapped. You can- 
not afford a full page ad every day of 
every week. And still you must get at- 
tention. To get that you don’t have 
to use a page or a half page, though 
you will find a little ad almost worth- 
less unless designed as a _ reminder. 
Save up your space and use it in sizes 
large enough to command attention. Off 
hand I’d say 3 columns by 8 inches and 
up. Then write your ad to sell goods. 

Use an illustration of the goods, not 
an illustration of a small boy ringing 
a bell and crying “Hear Ye”. If you 


_want to sell an electric cleaner, put a 


picture of it in the ad and start right 
out by saying “this cleaner does this, 
etc.” or “This Western Electric cleaner 
will do this, etc.” State the price, or at 
least the approximate price. If it be 
a small article like a night lamp, dis- 
play the price boldly, if a larger de- 
vice, a washing machine for instance, 
let the price come in small type as a 
part of the small text matter, but dis- 
play the terms of payment if offered on 
divided payment plan. 
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Edit Manufacturers Copy 


Take advantage of the ready written 
advertisements that the manufacturers 
offer, provided they are adapted to 
your locality. It is unfortunate, how- 
ever, that some manufacturers for the 
most part located in the north, direct 
such advertising wholly to northern 
people. Down here few white women 
do their own washing. Up country 
many do. Electrical washing machines 
have sold in large numbers in the south 
this year because so many “wash la- 
dies” failed to live up to promises. But 
that’s getting away from the subject. 
Usually the advertisement provided by 
the manufacturers can be changed to 
meet local conditions and thereby pro- 
duce results, unless the illustrations are 
wrong. 

Right here Ill remind you that the 
north uses shortening made from cotton- 
seed oil, and the south demands hog 
lard. Probably this condition will exist 
as long as the biscuits made with Crisco 
or Snowdrift continue to be twice as 
thick as actually made by your cook. 

A few years ago we handled in our 
office the advertising of a Memphis Au- 
tomobile dealer who sold the Chandler. 
We were trying to tie up with the Chand- 
ler Motor advertisements 
which also appeared locally. Results 
were poor. Finally, and only after 
special dispensation, the factory allowed 
us to change their argument in their 
Memphis ads. Instead of harping upon 
the economy of the Chandler as had 
been their tune, we jarred down on the 
speed and power and beauty of the 
Chandler, and 300 Chandlers were sold 
in the Memphis field that season. When 
a Memphis man wants economy he buys 
a Ford. \ 


Attract the Customer 


Cos own 


Advertising creates the desire to have 
certain electrical goods and directs the 
prospective owner where to buy them. 
Since the electrical store is to a large 
extent a foreign country to most wom- 
en, it should be the proprietor’s ambi- 
tion to attract these customers as fre- 
quently as possible. Therefore the sell- 
ing of fans and cleaners on time pay- 
ments will serve the double duty of 
making profits and regular customers at 
one time. 

In the store use the counter displays 
furnished by manufacturers of special- 
ties. Change the windows frequently, 
you can’t do it too often. Since most 
of the goods you sell are used in the 
home, work out some homelike effects, 
and this is important, don’t try to show 
too many things at once. One floor lamp 


is better than two—and put a price tag 
on it. Borrow a talking machine from 
another store, borrow a small rug and 
an easy chair elsewhere, then on a small 
card say “Victrola loaned us by 
Houck’s”, “Rug and Chair loaned us by 
Jennings”. 

Keep in mind that the show window 
is your best advertising medium. If you 
don’t believe this, compare the rentals 
of stores on various streets. Rental val- 
ues are based upon the number of peo- 
ple passing. By the same token a store 
on the second floor is a poor location. 
Cost of doing business at retail in this 
or any other city rises if all stores are 
on one street, because foot traffic cen- 
ters them in a few blocks. The best 
way to reduce rents is by re-routing 
street cars and thereby squaring up the 
foot traffic. Banks and movies also 
preempt the best corners and locations. 


Use Local Newspapers 

Your next best advertising medium is 
the newspaper. It is the only medium 
you can use that your customer pays 
out money to read. It is read by the 
whole family and its contents discussed. 
It permits the use of illustrations and 
takes your messages everywhere. Use 
it liberally and frequently but don’t run 
an ad in it just because you feel you 
should. Rather than fill the space with 
just anything, omit the ad. 

On the other hand, it isn’t hard to 
prepare a selling advertisement if you 
will only stick to the facts and remem- 
ber that the headlines should tell the 
story. Study the front page of any 
newspaper and you will find that the 
important fact is told in the headlines, 
the most important detail in the sub- 
head, the gist of the whole story in the 
first paragraph, and then if the item be 


truly important, the whole thing is re- . 


told point by point in the succeeding 
paragraphs. 

Frequently I have heard advertisers 
raise the objection of repetition. Repe- 
tition is a necessary quality of a good 
advertisement. It is emphasis. In per- 
sonally selling over the counter one can 
emphasize important points by modu- 
lation of the voice and repetition. One 
can modulate the voice of an advertise- 
ment by means of varying the type size. 
A peculiarity of it is that emphasis can 
be attained by dropping a paragraph 
into a type smaller than the size of the 
body matter and setting it in a nar- 
rower measure. Italic type also con- 
trasts and can be used for emphasis. 

Tell the Whole Story 

Brevity, however, is greatly desired 

in all except mail order advertising and 
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institutional advertising. But breviiy 
must not be made a religion, the story 
must be told, or else you get back to 
the “announcement” class again. The 
mere statement that next week you will 
present a special display of fixtures is 
not nearly as good as to go on and say 
that this display will contain living- 
room fixtures at $15, $20, $25 to $250; 
diningroom fixtures at $20, $25 to $125, 
and so on. Give the prospect some- 
thing to hang his hat on. 

Probably it should be her hat, be- 
cause with the exception of new houses 
built for sale, a woman is back of the 
order for new fixtures. And if you are 
offering reduced price of say 20 per- 
cent, say so and then list some of the 
prices, such as “$50 fixtures in this sale, 
$40; $35 fixtures, $28,” and so on; 20 
percent off means something to you, 
but many women cannot figure it— 
they are not used to trade discounts. 

Seek originality, but don’t get the idea 
that originality is to be had in the ac- 
tual setup of the ad. In that respect 
there is nothing new under the sun. By 
originality 1 mean something new. For 
instance in Memphis we see buildings 
in process of erection, signs—some of 
them lighted—“Electric Work by Fow- 
ler”. Then in the newspapers almost 
every day a two inch ad which simply 
reads “Electric Work by Fowler’.. 
Now a few of those signs multiply 
themselves in the public mind to the 
point where many people think Joe Fow- 
ler has the town sewed up tight. Then, 
too, they see the little ad in the paper 
possibly three times a week and think 
it’s there every day. This is called “re- 
minder” advertising, and it builds pres- 
tige because it stimulates in the public 
mind the fact that the Fowler Electric 
Co. does a large contracting business. 


One Helps the Other 


Every time the Jones Electric Shop 
advertises electric washers it makes it 
easier for the Brown Electric Co. to 
sell them. When Brown advertises fix- 
tures he helps make sales for Jones. 
There’s so great a volume that can be 
created that every electrical store can 
afford to help make the demand. Then 
why not all join together and so do 
cooperative advertising? 

It has been my good fortune to pre- 
pare such a campaign for the Memphis 
Electric League. The object of the 
campaign is twofold: that of creating 
the desire for electrical conveniences, 
comfort, and labor saving devices; and 
that of promulgating the truth that it is 
always best to buy electrical goods at 
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electrical stores. Each advertisement is 
50 to 75 inches in size and contains 


“reason why” copy. It also contains 
the names of the contributors. No 
trade marks are mentioned. We say 
instead, “Fhere are several fans of 
standard manufacture which electrical 
stores feel worthy of their guarantee”, 
or “The electrical store avoids goods 
obviously made to sell.” The latter is 
a point especially emphasized. 

We stress the fact that when devices 
become broken the first thought and 
act is to take them to an electrical store. 
Then why not avoid possibility of in- 
ferior goods by purchasing standard 
goods at a store that can furnish renewal 
parts and make repairs upon short no- 
tice? 

We state that the electrical store deals 
only in standard electrical merchandise 
and materials; that the proprietor him- 
self generally knows each transaction 
and becomes acquainted with his cus- 
tomers personally; that he knows full 
well’ that his customers expect him to 
protect them from inferior goods; and 
that his business career is built upon 
that confidence. These advertisements 
are unsigned; that is, they do not con- 
tain the name of the “Memphis Electric 
League”. They carry “Nineteen Good 
Reasons Why You Should Buy Elec- 
trical Goods at Electrical Stores”. The 
reasons are simply the names and ad- 
dresses of the nineteen retailers and 
contractors responsible for the adver- 
tisement. 





Learned How to Succeed 


A retailer in a big city was having a 
hard fight with competition. A few big 
stores in his own home town were get- 
ting the lion’s share of the business. 
For eleven years he had floated along 
wondering how he could make money. 
At last things became so warm that he 
realized that he must wake up and do 
something more than just wonder. 

He decided that he had to find out 
why the big firms were coming into his 
territory, taking away his business, 
while he was rapidly sliding down hill 
into the waiting arms of the sheriff. 
What he learned was a revelation to 
him. He found that he was not the 
only one in danger of bankruptcy. He 
soon found that ninety-five percent of 
all retailers were just barely existing, 
and were being gradually forced out of 
business, while only a. bare five percent 
were really succeeding. 

Then he began to study the methods 
of the five percent who were succeed- 


ing. He soon found that these did not 
use the hit or miss, guesswork methods 
of the unsuccessful. They were con- 
ducting their business with positive 
knowledge. 

“Then and there”, he said, “I decided 
I would conduct my business from pos- 
itive knowledge rather than from ac- 
cepted customs. 

“T first asked myself what I wanted 
to know and decided as follows: 

“Which lines show a profit and how 
much? 

“What does it cost to obtain the 
gross profit? ° 

“Are my clerks and employes earning 
more or less than I am paying them? 

“Are there any leaks, and if so, 
where? 

“My bookkeeping system, which I 
thought sufficient for my requirements, 
did not answer these questions, so I 
resolved to get one that would.” 

He secured a Standard Accounting 
System which gave him’ the informa- 
tion needed. Then he found how his 
business really stood. He was able to 
bolster up the weak places, cut out 
lines which were showing a loss, in- 
crease the lines which produced a profit, 
drop employes who were no good, and 
began to do the things which paid. 





Fire Due to Electricity 


Superintendent F. J. T. Stewart of 
the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers, Bureau of Surveys, takes issue 
with an editorial which was recently 
published in these pages. Mr. Stew- 
are says in part: 

Your editorial headed “Falsely Ac- 
cused” in the September, 1920, issue, 
referring to electrical fires, has come to 
the writer’s attention. We are some- 
what disappointed at the attitude which 
appears to have been taken by the 
writer of this editorial. 

Your reference to the annual an- 
nouncement of the National Fire 
Protection Association possibly refers 
at least in part to my address at the 
1920 meeting as president, as contained 
in the first paragraph beginning on 
page 15 of the proceedings. I think the 
greater part of the electrical industry 
agree that the relative importance of the 
electrical fire hazard as indicated in the 
records compiled by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters within the last few 
years, are approximately accurate. The 
causes are determined upon by the in- 
surance representatives, who spend a 
great deal of time in connection with 
every detail of each fire incident to the 
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adjustment of the loss. I do not be- 
lieve any other investigation of fires will 
ever be any more thorough as to the 
cause and effect than that conducted by 
the expert who adjusts the loss and goes 
into the details of all the circumstances. 

It seems to be generally agreed that 
the radical increase in the fire loss due 
to electricity in recent years, is due to 
the increase in the number of domestic 
appliances which have come upon the 
market and the carelessness resulting 
from their use. If anything is to be 
accomplished, it can perhaps best be 
done by a process of educating the pub- 
lic. 

“The electric pressing iron has come 
to be regarded as a notorious fire bug 
and efforts to make it fool proof seem 
to have failed completely, the only 
hope apparently left is to appeal to 
users of electric irons and similar ap- 
pliances, both in the home and the fac- 
tory, to be more careful. I think a way 
can be found to do this without injury 
to the electrical industry, and that is 
the line along which the insurance com- 
‘panies will be glad to work with the 
electrical interests.” 

The chief aim of the editorial in 
question was intended to arouse the in- 
terest of contractor-dealers in helping 
to trace the origin of fires. Mr. Stew- 
art has read into the text a criticism of 
those organizations that compile and 
disseminate the valuable reports of fire 
losses. A second reading of the edi- 
torial should readily disabuse one’s 
mind of that opinion. 

So far as is known, the entire elec- 
trical industry is endeavoring to lend 
its efforts toward the cause of fire pre- 
vention. But as Mr. Stewart says, the 
increased fire loss is largely due to the 
increasing number of electrical appli- 
‘ances that are being placed upon the 
market and the carelessness resulting 
from their use. The contractor-dealer 
is the representative of the industry that 
meets the public. He is the one that 
should teach the public how to prop- 
erly use the new electric appliances. 
And it would seem to the writer that 
he is the one that should be interested 
in tracing the origin of all fires occur- 
ing in his territory—using as his ex- 
amples of warning those fires that are 
caused by the carelessness of users of 
electricity. Hence the contractor-dealer 
is the one that should help to establish 
compulsory fire investigation ordi- 
nances. Such a practice would doubt- 
less accomplish the education of the 
public more quickly than any other 
method. 
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Dead Front Switch Board 


A switch board composed mainly of 
oil switch panels is almost ‘of necessity 
“dead front.” It is possible, however, 
and sometimes desirable, to use dead 
front construction on 250 volt knife 
switch construction. Like many of the 
new developments, its use should not be 
over done by over zealous salesmen. 

For example, if it should be necessary 
to locate a controlling switch board at 
the foot of a riser in a much used pass- 


ageway, a dead front board would be 
advisable. On the other hand, if the 
switch board be located in a room, to 
which as a rule only authorized plant 
or building attendants have access, a 
live front board with all parts exposed 
would usually be the proper equip- 
ment. A dead front board is usually 
desirable wherever switches may be 
operated by others than the plant engi- 
neer or electrician. 


Dead front switch boards may be 





Front View Dead Front Switch Board of the Slate Panel Type 
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made up of either lever type switches 
or brush type switches with contacts 
similar to the usual circuit breaker con- 
tacts. With the lever type the arrange- 
ment of the board may closely approxi- 
mate that of the live front board as far 
as arrangement of terminals, extension 
bars, etc., are concerned. With the 
brush type switch, however, a different 
arrangement is usually necessary. This 
latter type of switch may be employed 
on switch boards of the panel and 
cabinet type. Both types of switches 
are also manufactured in single units in 
self contained sheet iron or cast iron 
boxes. Circuit breakers of the dead 
front type are also available, both in 
unit type and for mounting on regular 
slate panel type switch boards. 

Switches or circuit breakers in single 
units may be assembled on iron frame 
work and thus be made up into switch 
boards. A switch board of this sort 
may be suitable in some cases in indus- 
trial plants and is of course simply a 
group of switches. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to provide some means of connect- 
ing the switches together such as is ac- 
complished on the boards by means of 
through bus bars. These connections 
may be provided through the medium 
of troughs, made up of sheet iron, and 
so arranged that the individual boxes 
may be mounted on the trough, either 
above or below, and connected -to it by 
means of chase nipples or short pipe 
nipples. In this trough may be run 
through cable mains which may be 
connected to the switches or circuit 
breakers by means of short wire con- 
nections and dossert taps. 

An arrangement of this sort may 
solve a real need in some peculiar cir- 
cumstances. It offers an opportunity 
for ingenuity and if properly handled 
should at least result in a very flexible 
form of switch board. More than one 
trough may, of course, be utilized if 
necessary, and there may be vertical and 
horizontal wiring gutters. Spaces may 
also be left for instruments, to be 
mounted on individual slate bases. The 
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General Electric Company, also manu- 
facture dead front switch and circuit 
breaker units which are designed to be 
connected together by bus bars. 

To the over enthusiastic advocates of 
anything like the general use of this 
type of switch board, it should be point- 
ed out that while the apparatus used is 
standard equipment, this form of as- 
sembly is special. It requires that con: 
siderable careful work be done in the 
field instead of in a well equipped shop 
and the net result is very liable to be a 
more expensive switch board than the 
usual form of slate panels on iron 
frame work. 


Development of Constructive Ideas 


It is not intended to discourage here 
the development of new and construc- 
tive ideas, but rather to point out that 
they must be developed sanely. 

The electrical contractor, in fact, en- 
joys a rather unique position in the de- 
velopment of the industry, in that he is 
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much freer than many others to throw 
out his ideas and to suggest modifica- 
tions and improvements. For example, 
he is not handicapped by an expensive 
manufacturing plant which is more or 
less wedded to certain particular types 
of apparatus, and to change the design 
of which would involve the junking of a 
whole line of dies, tools, etc. 

The electrical contractor, you might 
say, has the whole wide world and his 
own imagination, to draw on in the 
development of new ways of accomp- 
lishing the ends sought. And therein 
lies the contractor's big opportunity. 
The natural conservatism of others, the 
inertia of manufacturers to change, and 
the “blinders” of the large corporations, 
will serve as ample brakes against too 
rapid change and development. 

Many of the changes in the code rules 
have come about through agitation by 
contractors, and many new devices have 
come into the field as a result of con- 
tractors’ demands and activities. 





Rear View Dead Front Switch Board of the SJate Panel Type With Bus Bar Connections 
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Inspection boards have lately invited 
rather than discouraged suggestions 
from contractors whereas formerly the 
attitude of such boards towards con- 
tractors was distinctly antagonistic. In 
many cases rather radical departures 
from the strict letter of the code have 
been allowed, when it could be shown 
that real benefits thus accrued to the 
owners and no increased hazards were 
involved. Some of these are: Use of 
common neutral bus on three wire 
switch boards thus allowing use of two 
pole instead of three pole switches, the 
middle leg being taken in solid to the 
neutral bus; also the use of a group 
neutral wire for three or more separate 
lighting feeders; also use of neutral 
smaller than the outside legs. Special 
race ways have been allowed, such as 
heet iron or metal troughs in conjunc- 
ion with base board or bank screens, or 
inder floor systems. 

It is not intended to advocate here, 
wholesale variations from, or violations 
of the code, but to poiat out that the 
contractor does not need to be forever 
hampered by existing rules if he can 
show real cause why changes should be 
considered. The contractor can, and 
should represent the progressive and 
liberal element in the indust-y, and it is 
one of the joys of the electrical field 
that there is such abundant opportunity 
for new development. | 

In an indvstrial plant, for example, it 
is often up to the contractor to-put an 
electrical interpretation on the manu- 
facturers’ needs. The use of the proper 
size wires, fittings, etc., is after all only 
the A B C of the trade. The real task 
of the contractor is to make electricity 
serve the community or shop in_ the 
helping to make things of value, as 
economically and efficiertly as pos- 
sible. 

Take a group of motors in a shop op- 
erating a series of tools or machines. If 
a power feeder is run to a panel located 
centrally with respect to these motors, 
and if each motor is then connected to 
the panel by a separate feeder, adequate 
protection will be provided and_ the 
motors will operate and perform their 
mechanical duty. 

If on the other hand the load cycle of 
each of these motors is known and a 
power main is run down past the line of 
motors, each of the motors may be 
tapped directly onto this line by means 
of a very short wiring connection, and 
full advantage may be taken of the di- 


r 


versity faci'on in the saving of copper. 
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Assume that in both cases the motors 
operate.equally well. In the second ar- 
rangement, a smaller amount of elec- 
trical material is made to do the work, 
reducing expense, freeing wall space, 
and conserving material and effort. The 
electrical connections are fundamentally 
the same in both cases. In the first a 
set of bus bars is established on a panel 
board and protected branch taps are 
run from these bus bars to each motor. 
In the second the bus bars are run 
along the ceiling in the form of wires 
and the same wiring connections tapped 
onto these wire bus bars for each motor 
connection. In this latter case, if the 
distances are short, solid taps may be 
made and the fuse or other protection 
located at or near the motors. The 
carrying capacity of the bus bars on the 
panel can be less than the sum total of 


the wire capacities of the branches. 

















Dead Front Switch Unit 


And so can the capacity of the wire bus 
bars be less, only in this case the bus 
bars are carried nearer the motors and 
thus a saving effected. 

The pros and cons of any such situa- 








Dead Front Switch Board of Unit Type With Switches and Circuit Breakers for Control 
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tion have got to be carefully canvassed 
of course, but the example serves to in- 
dicate the real function that the con- 














Dead Front Circuit Breaker Unit 


tractor can serve in advancing the art 
of power applications to the needs of 
modern industry. 

(To be continued.) 





Enforcibility of Labor 


Contracts 
Courts Are Beginning to Hold Individual 
Members Obligated to Contracts Made In 
Their Behalf By Labor Unions 

Gradually the courts are recognizing 
trade agreements as binding upon the 
individual members of labor unions as 
part of their contracts of employment. 
The cases are increasing in which the 
courts are enforcing such contracts by 
restraining the individual’ members 
from breaking them so long as they 
seek to maintain the relation of em- 
ployer and employe with employers 
who are bound by the agreement. The 
courts are beginning to hold the indi- 
vidual members and the union liable 
for damages if the contract is broken. 

The Federal Court for the Eastern 
District of Louisiana recently held two 
labor unions, engaged in unloading 
ships, liable for damages because they 
broke their agreement with a steamship 
company. The Holland-American 
Steamship Company had an agreement 
with the Stevedores’ and Longshore- 
men’s Unions of New Orleans, La., to 
unload for 80 cents per hour. On Mon- 
day, December 20, 1919, these mem- 
bers refused to work for less than 90 
cents per hours. The Steamship Com- 
pany declined to pay the increase, and 
notified the Unions to furnish men at 


the contract rate. The Presidents of the 
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Unions made some efforts to induce the 
men to resume work, but failed, and no- 
tified the ship’s agent it might employ 
non-union men. 

The ship was delayed seven days, then 
the unions held general meetings and 
adopted resolutions ordering the men 
to resume work. Forty-five men were 
employed night and day to unload the 
ship. The Steamship ompany sued both 
Unions in admiralty for demurrage. 
The defense set up by the Unions, 
among a number of others, was that 
the contract lacked mutuality; non- 
union men could have been hired, and 
the Union was under no obligation to 
furnish labor at all. The most-impor- 
tant part of the defense as concerns the 
employer was: 


The action of certain members in 
quitting was their action as indi- 
viduals, and the unions could not 
be bound in any event by them, 
as the officers of the unions did 
not approve of their quitting, nor 
order them to do so. 


In holding the Unions obligated un- 
der the contract, the Court said: 


The contract absolutely binds all 
of the ship agents employing 
stevedores of the port of New 
Orleans to employ none but 
members of the respondent 
unions if they are available. 
The contract is valid and im- 
poses the reciprocal obligation 
on the unions to work according 
to contract in good faith. There 
is no doubt the action of the men 
was arbitrary and amounted to 
a breach of contract. 


The Court appointed a Commissioner 
to determine the amount of damages the 
Unions must pay the Steamship Com- 
pany. The Unions must pay all costs 
with five percent interest on amount of 
damages from date of decree. 

The importance of this decision and 
award must be apparent. These two 
Unions in New Orleans were _incor- 


porated, and could very easily be held 


‘by the Court to carry out its decree. 


There has been a general refusal on the 
part of labor unions to incorporate, so 
as to make any Court decree against 
them difficult of enforcement. More 
and more, however, the courts are in- 
clined to hol the individual member 
of the Union obligated to a contract of 
employment made for him and by his 
consent. 

All processes of law develop rather 
slowly, and nearly always follow 


rather than precede the need of their 
enforcement. Labor Union contracts in 
their present form are comparatively 
recent, and the petitioning of courts to 
define the obligations under them are 
more so. For these reasons the courts 
are just beginning to clarify the re- 
sponsibilities of the parties to these 
contracts. The principles of law in this 
respect, however, are very old and are 
not changed by present court decrees. 

It is written in the Constitution of 
the United States that the contract is 
inviolate, that once entered into it is 
enforcible by all the power of the state 
and, if necessary, by the Nation. The 
importance of keeping contracts has al- 
ways received the rareful consideration 
of the courts. There is a great public 
interest in the maintenance of con- 
tractural agreements. Imagine the ef- 
fect on business if the courts could not 
be relied upon tc enforce contracts. 
Every written or verbal agreement 
would be worthless so far as any en- 
forcement is concerned. 

Contracts must not only be observed 
by those entering into them, but they 
also must be respected by all those who 
have knowledge of them. These, com- 
monly known as third parties, must re- 
frain from conduct ‘designed to break 
them. The Courts will go a long way 
to secure a person where the fruits of 
his contract are endangered by any il- 
legal effort to break it. This “third 
party” respect for contracts has and is 
causing a lot of trouble for the labor 
unions. The most conspicuous labor 
case dealing with the legality of inter- 
ference with individual contracts is that 
of the Hitchman Coal & Coke Company 
against the United Mine Workers. This 
Company made individual contracts 
with their employes that they would not 
join, while in the employe of the com- 
pany, any labor union. Officers of the 
United Mine Workers, with a full 
knowledge of this agreement, sought to 
have it violated. A verdict in favor of 
the company was carried to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and 
sustained. The company also secured 
damages from the union. 

A New York State Court recently de- 
cided a case forbidding a union to inter- 
fere with one of its own members be- 
cause he worked after hours on Satur- 
day afternoon, on the third party 
breaching principle. A plastering com- 
pany in New York city, working under 
a union agreement as to hours, etc., re- 
tained two of the men on Saturday after 
hours, and these were discovered by the 
union business agent. The union threat- 
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ened to call a strike if the company did 
not maintain a union foreman on all 
their jobs for a year, discharge all their 
workmen and hire only those supplied 
by the union. The Court held that 
there was an implied contract between 
the employer and these two plasterers, 
and that the union had no right to inter- 
fere. In maintaining an injunction 
which it issued against the union, the 
Court said: 

Whereas a strike, or other action 
is threatened by a labor union in 
violation of its contract, or of the 
contract of its members with 
their employers, the jurisdiction 
of a Court of Equity to issue an 
injunction is well recognized. 


The New Jersey Courts recently gave 
two decision on labor union contracts. 
One holds a closed shep contract to be 
legal. The Electrical Workers’ Union 
of Newark entered into an agreement 
with the electrical contractors. None 
but union men were to be cinployed. 
The union agreed not to furnish labor 
to any one except regular electrical 
contractors unless the prevailing rate 
for labor charged by the electrical con- 
tractor was paid. An electrical worker 
of twenty-five years’ standing was ex- 
cluded from the union because he failed 
to pass its technical entrance exami- 
nation. He sued the union for violation 
of the New Jersey Anti-trust laws, 
claiming a closed shop contract was un- 
lawful. The court held a closed shop 
contract was legal. 

The other decision of the: New Jer- 
sey Court has a more important bearing 
on the question of forcing a closed shop 
contract. The teamsters of Bayonne 
went on strike to force a lumber com- 
pany to make a closed shop contract. 
This strike was held to be illegal. In 
New Jersey a closed shop agreement is 
not illegal, but the use of the strike 
weapon to force the making of a closed 
shop agreement is illegal. 

Labor organizations have been and 
are yet, exempt from many of the re- 
strictions put around organizations of 
business men. The Courts are, how- 
ever, beginning to hold the labor union, 
its officers and agents, and the individ- 
ual member accountable for their ac- 
tions if they go counter to well known 
and long applied principles of law. 
National and State enactments show 
that the public is becoming weary of the 
labor unions putting themselves above 
the law applied to industrial and busi- 
ness organizations. 

A generation ago the railroads, pub- 
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lic utilities, and combinations of capital 
overreached themselves and restrictive 
legislation, oft times carried to the ex- 
treme, was enacted. Railroads and the 
public utilities were put under the regu- 
lating authority of Public Utility Com- 
missions. Business organizations in 
their operations had fines imposed upon 
them, and some men faced the peniten- 
tiary. Perhaps some deserved these, but 
many did not. The public was tolerant 
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a long while, but worked overtime to re- 
dress its wrongs when it got into action. 

The public has been exceedingly tol- 
erant with the Labor Unions, but every 
indication shows the limit is about 
reached. National and State legislation 
and Courts are saying in no uncertain 
tones that public policy must be respect- 
ed, and the interests of the public con- 
sidered. 

The railroads, public utilities and big 
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business have learned the lesson that 
they must act in good faith, and for the 
public good, or have some pretty harsh 
restrictions placed upon them. Labor 
is headed in the same direction unless it 
heeds the lessons others have learned by 
experience. 





New Estimating Sheet 


Separate Entries for Each Floor Helps to 
Prevent Errors 

Albert J. Hahn, engineer for the Jos. 
Fowler Electric Company of Memphis, 
Tennessee, sends the following letter 
accompanied by a new estimate sheet 
for residence estimating which is repro- 
duced in these columns: 

“Herewith find a copy of an elec- 
trical sheet arranged particularly for 
residence estimating. We have been 
flooded with requests for estimates on 
the above described type of structure 
and it was up to me to find some meth- 
od of getting them out in a hurry. 

“This style of sheet reduces errors 
to a minimum, at the same time item- 
izing and summarizing the various out- 
lets, circuits, etc. Each floor is treated 
individually and the net result is ready 
and waiting when the attic has been 
reached. I feel that the method of pro- 
cedure is self explanatory. 

“If you think that this is worth any- 
thing to the brotherhood, just stick it 
in a space in your magazine. 

“If I may be allowed to express an 
opinion, let me say that your contract- 
ing department is as full of valuable 


tips as a country houn’ is of fleas.” 





Speaking about opportunities, the 
Government is offering quite a few to 
its people in making it possible for 
them to purchase Savings Securities in 
denominations ranging from 25 cents to 


$1,000. 


Some people say H. C. L. stands for 
high cost of living; others contend that ” 
it means the cost of high living; but if 
you will look right sharply you will see 
that it often means the high cost of. 
luxuries. Cut down on your luxuries 
and put a part in Government Savings 
Stamps, which will enable you to get 
something really worth while later. 








S YOUR Universal Data and 

Sales Book kept up to date? 
You need it for buying, selling 
and estimating. 
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English Electrical Windows Fail As Prejudice 


Removers 


By Ernest A. DENCH. 


— = _— 


Extremely Difficult to Convince Public That Modern Methods 
Are As Dependable As Those Used by Former Generations 


While a number of the electrical 
window displays that I saw while in 
England were overcrowded, even the 
neat and well balanced trims had their 
shortcomings. 

The otherwise excellent electrical dis- 
plays lacked the propaganda element 
that is so necessary to the sale of elec- 
trical household appliances, whether in 
England or America. It is even more 
important in Great Britain, because 
there the prejudice and unenlightenment 
concerning modern electrical appliances 
is a thousand times greater than that in 
America. 

Most Americans are open to convic- 
tion and once you have convinced them 
as to the utility of an article the rest is 
smooth sailing. Even in England to- 
day things go largely by tradition. Be- 
cause her mother labored over the wash- 
tub or cleaned house with a broom, is 
sufficient reason for her daughter fol- 
lowing these methods. The same ap- 
plies to the farmer or the manufacturer 
who has been accustomed to having 
certain machinery operated by hand or 
treadle power because those methods 
were good enough for his father. 


Minor Progressive Faction 


But in spite of all these seemingly im- 
possible obstacles, no matter what 
country one may visit, there is always 
the minor progressive faction fighting 
the major conservative element. This 
is What is going on in England today 
despite what the war has done to revo- 
lutionize things. In practically every 
case where the minor progressive fac- 
tion} is concerned the chief thing that 
checks their activities is fear. 

The -manufacturer hesitates to run 
certéim-of his machinery by electricity 


instead of by hand because he will have 
a large sizes strike on his hands 
through the foolish prejudice on the 
part of his workers. Instead of looking 
at the broader side of increased pro- 
duction and the cheaper and more of a 
product that can be sold, the British 
mechanic fears the speeding up process 
will throw people out of work. 


The Spoiled Husband 


In the English home it is the progres- 
sive English wife who fears that her 
husband, spoiled because he was waited 
upon hand and foot by his sisters and 
mother while at home, will consider her 
both lazy and extravagant for wishing 
to seemingly shirk her work. Many of 








An Overcrowded English Lamp Trim 


the English, even in this progressive age 
and generation, are martyrs to hard 
work because it is expected of them by 
their husbands, relatives and neighbors. 
They get no credit for performing their 
household duties more quickly and effi- 
ciently because of their household eiec- 
trical appliances. 

To the prejudiced and unenlightened, 
such progressive housewives are work 
shirkers, for the English as a nation 
thrive on work. This is an excellent 
national spirit when it is not carried to 
excess, but the happy medium, unfortu- 
nately, is not always present. 

Considering these obstacles to prog- 
ress, one would expect to find English 
electrical windows full of propaganda 
materal in the form of showcard argu- 
ments and exhibits that show the old at 
a disadvantage against the new. 

A few of the commendable efforts of 
English electrical contractor-dealers that 
I came across during my six months 

will be found below. 

Heath, Wingfield and Co., Knights- 
bridge, London had a daintily set tea 
tray in the middle of their small show 
window accompanied by the following 
card: 

Step Inside. Four O'clock Tea 
Supplied in Five Minutes by the 


Electrical Process. 
DEMONSTRTATION FREE 


The Bromley Electric Light Ce., 
Bromley, Kent, are handicapped by 
small, narrow windows, far above the 
sidewalk. One must climb a flight of 
stairs in order to gain admittance to the 
inside of their showrooms, yet this did 
not prevent them making full use of 
the limited facilities at their disposal. 

In their first window an electric hot 
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A Typical English Electrical Window 


plate was displayed on a pedestal at 
each end, with a sign hung from a chair 
in the middle. The sign stated that: 


The Electric Hot Plate will boil a 
kettle of water. Toast, fry and 
perform all the duties of a gas 
ring. No flame, no danger. 


The second show window was devoted 
to an electric kettle, while a suspended 
sign pointed out: 


ELECTRIC KETTLE—Two pints 
of water can be boiled in an elec- 
tric kettle in ten minutes at a cost 
of one-sixth of a penny. Notice 
the absence of fumes and smell and 
the perfect cleanliness. 


The Borough of Stepney, London, put 
out a very attractive poster while the 
weather was warm. I cannot recall now 
whether there was a lithographed sketch 
of a witch mounted on an electric iron 
instead of the conventional broom, or 
not. I can, however, quote the wording 
of the poster correctly: 


Electric Ironing means cool work. 
A “ witchon” an iron. 


To obtain more electric light con- 
sumers, the Croydon, Lighting Corpn., 
Croydon, Surrey made extensive use of 


the local newspapers as well as the 
street cars. One of their newspaper an- 
nouncements enquired: 


Do You Require a House That Will 


Give You the Minimum Amount 


of Werks and Always Keep Clean 
and Healthy? then 

USE THE ELECTRIC SUPPLY 
FOR HEATING, LIGHTING AND 
COOKING. 


Their street car sign patted the pros- 
pective consumer on the back—and who 
is there who does not fall for compli- 
ments such as the one below: 

Of course, you use electric light. 
Its so cheap in Croydon. 

Hazelton and Blythe, Paddington, 
London, floored their show windows 
with black and white checked linoleum 
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to suggest the kitchen atmosphere. The 
display contained a few electrical 
cooking appliances, each article being 
laid over a dainty embroidered gold 
mat. 

Oborn, Paddington, London, had a 
display of electrical household appli- 
ances last autumn, seasonable surround- 
ings for the same being provided by 
sprays of golden and red autumn leaves 
hung down the rear of the trim. Loose 
leaves were scattered over the floor 
among the articles displayed. 

John Russell and Co., Charing Cross 
Road, London, announced by the card 
route in their electrical show window 
that: 

Victory Bonds and our Electrical 
Appliances are two sound invest- 
ments. 


W. Banham, Paddington, exhibited 
several vases that had been converted 
into electric lamps for the table. A card 
suggested : 


Make Use of Your Vases. Convert 
them into lamps. 


The Ajax Co., Ilford, Essex, permitted 
their illuminated windows to act as their 
silent salesmen, for in one of them ap- 
peared the following card: 


The Shop Is Lit by Half Watt 
Lamps. Note the Effect. 


Only by the employment of aggres- 
sive salesmanship and advertising meth- 
ods that take into account British 
psychology, can the English electrical 
contractor-dealer hope to make converts 
to the good cause—electricity. 


What the Exterior of a Progressive English Store Looks Like 


' 
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Buying Goods To Sell 


Report of Electrical Merchandise Division 
of N. E. L. A. on This Interesting 
Subject 


While electric appliances are rapidly 
emerging from the novelty and luxury 
class of goods and are becoming fairly 
well established as daily household 
necessities, people generally still have 
much to learn regarding the construc- 
tion and durability of the various types 
of electric appliances. 

Because of this condition it is obvious 
that a large number of poorly con- 
structed electric appliances placed on 
the market would have a very unfavor- 
able effect upon the sale of electric ap- 
pliances generally. Therefore, it is 
strongly urged that every merchandise 
manager adopt and maintain a policy 
of selling only appliances of a high 
standard of quality. He will find it 
profitable to assure himself that the ap- 
pliances which he purchases are so con- 
structed that they will not only satis- 
factorily perform the work for which 
they are intended but also that they are 
electrically and mechanically construct- 
ed in a manner to insure safety and dur- 
ability. - 

It is quite impracticable to state in 
this report in great detail the various 
points regarding the different types of 
appliances that a buyer should keep in 
mind when selecting goods, but it is 
recommended that every buyer thor- 
oughly post himself regarding the con- 
struction and principal features of the 
different makes of goods, in order that 
he may be able to select those which 
give the most satisfactory service. 

Buyers of electric merchandise will 
be greatly aided in this respect when 
all appliances carry a stamp of ap- 
proval of a national testing bureau, as 
outlined in considerable detail in an- 
other part of this report of the Mer- 
chandise Bureau. 

The scarcity of material and labor, the 
resultant scarcity and high prices of 
electrical appliances and the great de- 
mand for certain kinds of electrical 
goods have produced new conditions 
surrounding the purchasing of electric 
appliances. There is little indication 
that the supply of the popular types of 
appliances will equal the demand that 
will exist in the next two or three years. 
Therefore the buyer of appliances will 
be confronted with the necessity of plan- 
ning his sales well in advance in order 
that he may purchase his goods suf- 
ficiently far ahead to assure himself of 
a sufficient stock. 


Keeping Trade at Home 
By Cuester A. Gauss. 


How Small Town Electric Merchants Can 
Compete Successfully With Mail- 


Order Houses 

The inhabitants of the smaller towns 
are too often prone to do most of their 
buying from mail order houses in place 
of patronizing the local merchants. In- 
habitants of the surrounding regions 
are still more prone to do their buying 
from mail order houses. 

Despite this fact, however, many mer- 
chants are not only successfully com- 
peting with mail order houses for this 
class of business, but are actually win- 
ning customers away from the mail 
order houses. 

The first step to be taken in compet- 
ing successfully with mail order houses 
is to learn about their methods, their 
goods and the prices for which they are 
sold. With this as a basis, the electrical 
contractor-dealer is prepared to show 
the people that his prices are as low as 
those of mail order houses and that the 
quality of his goods is as good, if not 
better. As for service, the local mer- 
chant, of course, has a great advantage 
over the mail order house. 

The second step to be taken is to 
meet the mail order house by employ- 
ing similar methods of advertising. 
Customer of mail order houses always 
have in their possession the mail order 
catalogs and are sure to refer to these 
whenever they are in the market for any 
kind of goods. If the electrical con- 
tractor-dealer also gets his literature 
into the hands of the people in the ter- 
ritory it, too, is likely to be saved. 

A wealth of literature suitable for 
these purposes can readily be obtained 
from manufacturers and will show the 
community that its local dealer handles 
nationally advertised goods—that is, 
goods of known quality. If in sending 
out this literature the contractor-dealer 
inserts prices when they are not given, 
people will be able to compare his 
prices and quality of the goods offered 
by the various mail order houses. 

The third step to be taken is to edu- 
cate the people to the fact that the local 
stere can purchase goods as cheaply as 
the mail order house, that its prices 
compare favorably with those of the 
mail order houses despite the great sav- 
ings to the buyer which they claim. 
Part of this educational campaign 
should also be devoted to telling the 
community how freight and express 
charges really add to the price of goods 
purchased from mail order houses. 

The fourth step is to impress the lo- 
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cal store’s personality upon the commu- 
nity, by its proprietor mingling with 
the people and taking an active interest 
in the affairs of the community, thus 
showing the people that he has their 
interests at heart. 

One of the most thriving businesses 
of the country is that of G. Albert Gar- 
ver of Strasburg, Ohio—a town of only 
1,000 population. Four years ago this 
store’s annual sales were $473,000. 
How much this means can best be seen 
from the fact that to be as successful 
as Mr Garver’s store, a merchant in a 
town of 100,000 population would have 
to sell $47,000,000 worth of goods an- 
nually. 

Although Mr. Garver runs a general 
store and not an electrical store, his 
success indicates that the business that 
a merchant can do in a town is not 
limited merely by the size of the town, 
but chiefly by the merchant’s selling 
methods. Mr. Garver, like the electri- 
cal merchant in the small town, must 
compete with the mail order houses. 
Like the electrical merchant, Mr. Gar- 
ver also has to go outside of town to 
look for business. Here, too, he meets 
with and overcomes the competition of 
mail order houses. 


Mr. Garver is a strong believer in 
personal contact with his customers. He 
rides out into the outlying districts, 
visits the people in the smaller commu- 
nities and in the farmhouses, tacks his 
signs up along the road and spreads 
news about his store, its policies, and 
its goods, at every opportunity. He 
knows when a family removes from one 
location to another. He makes it his 
business to get acquainted with every 
new arrival. He keeps on the good side 
of the children. He floods the sur- 
rounding districts with his literature, 
just as the mail order houses do. 


What Mr. Garver ‘has accomplished, 
every small town electrical merchant 
should aim to accomplish. Don’t be- 
moan the fact that you are situated in 
a small town and have few people from 
whom to draw business, and must ob- 
tain it from them in spite of mail 
order competition. Meet mail order 
competition squarely in the face, look 
for a larger market for your goods. It 
exists in the surrounding territory. 
Farmers can secure electrical goods 
quicker from you than from the mail 
order houses. But the farmer is slow 
and cautious. He wants to know the 
standing of the firm with which he is 
dealing. Let him know by getting ac- 
quainted with him in person and 
through advertising. 
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Chattanooga 
V. S. McKenney, 
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263 Summer St., Boston 
H. F. Spier, 

55 E. Main St., Battle Creek 
Roy Constantine, 
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A. J. Burns, 

533 Delaware St., Kansas City 
Geo. E. Davis, 

23 Central Ave., Newark 
J. P. Ryan, 
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Walter B. Keefer 
939 E. McMillan St., 
Cincinnati 
F. R. Whittlesey 
212 es Bldg., Portland 

G. Sellers, 
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10 S. Second St., Memphis 
Forrest E. Smith, 
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List of Local Associations and Meetings 











State and City Lecal Secretary | 


CALIFORNIA 
Long Beach ...-. 
Oakland 


A. R. Dunn 
East Bay Elec’l 
Trades Ass'n 
Mr. Castle 
J. A. Woods 
Francisco... L. R. Ardouin 


Paso Robles_--- 
Sacramento ---.-. | 
San 
Cotorapo 
Denver a 


CONNECTICUT 
Ansonia 


L. B. Roberts 
| 


Geo. M. 


man 


Hitchcoe x | 


acti Chap- 

Hartford — 
FLoRIDA 

Jacksonville 


H. D 


W. L. Joseph 


Miami — C. E. Debrauer 
ILLINoIs 


Chieage «...... J. W. Collins 


E. St. Louis... 0. J. Birmette 
E. Moline...... E. J. Bairnes 
Peru . J. Weingate 

Evansville C. E. Jett 
Gary A. B. Harris 


Geo. L. Skill- 
man 


J. A. Harleip 


Indianapolis ... 


Iowa 
Waterloo -..... 
Kansas 

Topeka 
KenTUcKkY 
Paducah W. R. Kitterjohn 

LoumsiaNa 
New Orleans ... R. S. Stearnes 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore .... a Cc. P. Pitt 
MAssAcHUsETTs 
Boston J. E. Wilson 
Lynn -------- | A. T. S. Sampson 
Worcester P. A. Coghlin 


MINNESOTA 
Duluth | Alfred L. Foster 


o<-<<<e | 


Missount 
Kansas City... 
St. Leulie ...... 

NEBRASKA 
Omaha 


| 
|v. G. Shumaker 
A. J. Dunbar 


T. Mustain 


Street Address 
217 Syndicate 
Idg. 


645 New Call 
Bldg. 


997 
eei 


Coronado 
Blig. 


Waterbury 


45 Preston St. 


Care Satchwell & 
Co. 


Joseph Elec. 
Care 


Elec. 


Biscayne 
Sup. Co. 


179 W. Wash- 
ington St. 


570 Washing- 
ton St. 
29 S. Capitol 
Ave. 


Care Waterloo 
Elec. Sup. Co. 


816 Kansas Ave. 


336 Camp St. 


Bidrs.” Exch. 


263 Summer St. 


434 Union St. 
210 W. Ist St. 
407 E. 15th St. 


Frisco Bldg. 
315 Neville St. 


Sat. 





Time of Meet. 


Tues. Evening 
Tuesdays 


Twice a month adediaieeiel 
12:15 P.M. States Cafe 


Mondays 227 Coronado 
8 


Call of Sec’y 118 Asylum St. 


Ist Tuesday 208 Realty Bldg. 
each month 


Twice a week 


2nd & 4th 
Wednesday 


Arcade Bldg. 
Rock Island 


Mon. 8 P.M. 


Wed. noon 
each week 


Ist & 3rd 


Last Thurs. 
mont 


of 


lst & 3d Wed- | Teocalli Hall, 


3d Tuesday 
Thursday 

on ‘aoe 4 P.M. 
2d Thursday 


lst Tuesday 
each month 


Hotel Emerson 
Boston City Club 


Auto Club, 4 
Front St. 


Tues. Evenings 


University Club 
Wed. Evening Hotel 


| Place of Meet. | 








State and City 


New Jersey 
Atlantic City--- 


Newark 

Paterson 
New York 

Albany 


Brooklyn ~.-...- 

Buffalo 

Cooperstown -... 

Glen Cove 

New York..... 
Sec. No. 1... 
Independert - 


Ass'd. El. Con. 
Oneonta 
Rochester 
Schenectady -.. 


Cincinnati 


Cleveland __. 
Columbus . . . 
Springfield 
Youngstown ~.... 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Bethlehem 
Ca tasauqua 


Philadelphia ---| M. G. Sellers 


Pittsburgh 

Soutm Carouma 
Columbia 
Greenville ~..... 


TENNESSEE 


‘Exas 
Dalles .......<0 


Vimcinia 
Neste ..cssses 
Wisconsin 


Milwaukee -....' 


Canapa 
Vancouver ..... 


F. R. Whittlesey 


Local Secretary Street Address 


16 Ohio Ave. 1 
743 Bergen Ave. 
23 Central Ave. 
88 Ellison St. 


31 Hudson Ave. 1 
Patchogue 


F. P. Wright 
Wm. Doelliner 
Geo. E. Davis 

M. Desaix 


E. A. Jones 
Howard Titus 
H. W. Walcott Ist 
E. P. McCormick 555 Wash. St. 
S. St. John 
A. B. Westervelt Roslyn, N. Y. 
Ist 


C. B. Montagriff 
26 Cortlandt St. 


J. P. Ryan 
John erass 2 New Cham- 


bers St. 
H. S. Beidelman 260 W. 85th St. 
B. St. John 
A. Zimmerman Bidrs.’ Exch. 
Mr. Spengler McClellan St. 
i P. O. Box 809 


First St. 
322 LaFayette St. 


12 S. High St. 
939 E. Mc- 
Milan St. 

E. 95th St. 
Erner Hopkins 
Hood Elec. Co. 
212 Henry Bldg. 
510 W. Main St.| 


2d 


Ist 
Boudey 
A. Stiefvater 


W. R. Keefer 


Geo. D. Biery lst 
0. 


2d 


H. Hill 
Ww. ?. Kleppinger 
J. Pg North 
PSttlere |1518 Sancom St. 
Cr Gen. Ele. Co. 
Oliver Bldg. 
Sumter, S. C. 
Ideal Elec. 


J. H. VanAernam 


E. C. DeBruhl 


1104 Market St. 

615 Market St. 

285 Madison Av. 
Arcade 


P. B. 





Lep b 
: Elec. Co. 
K. D. Briggs 
H. M. Northrup 376 E.Water St. | 
‘HR. Sesion Pacific Bldg. 








_Time of Meet. 


Last Friday 


2nd Tuesday 


lst Tuesday 


Ev. 
Ist & 3d Wed 


Wed. 8 P.M. 


2nd Tuesday 


Place of Meet. 


Malatesta Hotel 
P. S. Bldg. 
23 Central Ave. 
P. S. Bidg. 


st Thursday 
Ist Monday 


Pekin — 
nm 

& = Monday PI an Bldg., 

0 P.M. 12 Nevins St. 

Oo ridage 507 Elec. Bldg. 


Babylon, L. I. 
& 3d Monday Hotel McAlpin 
Ist Tues. Bldg. Tr’d’s Club 
Ist and 3d McAlpin Hotel 
Wed. Evgs. 
& 4th Wed. 226 W. 58th Sr. 


st Thursday 


3d Thursday 
Mon. 6:45 P.M. Builders’ Exch. 
Subject to call 


& 3d Monday 


2nd Thursday 


Elks’ Club 


Elec. Co. 
Tuesdays Chamber of 
3 P. M. Commerce 
& 3d Thurs. Builders’ Exch. 
2d Wed. Builders’ Exch. 


New China Res. 
Cham. of Com, 


Ist Monday 


2d & 4th Fri. 
Mon. 6 P.M. 


& 4th Monday 


uilders’ Ex 
Und’w't’rs Office 
Builders’ Exch. 


Wednesday 
Noons. 
Monthly 
other Wed. 


Manhattan Cafe 
Rwy. Lt. Co. 
Allyn Cafe 
Tularie Hotel 


1805 Main St. 


Arcade Bldg. 
Maryland Hotel 








Agsociations can secure listings here by sending necessary data to the National office 
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New England Council of Electrical Associations 


By J. E. Witson. 


Secretary of Massachusetts State and Boston District Associations Read the Following 
Paper Before the New England Section of the N. E. L. A. at Kineo, Maine, September 16 


I do not feel that it is inappropriate 


for me before I speak of the workings. 


of the Council of Electrical Associations 

in New England, to go back a few years 

and give my impression of conditions at 

that time, and my hope then of an im- 

provement in the future. 

For twenty-eight years I was a travel- 
ing man, selling electrical supplies for 
a Boston jobbing house, and I must say 
that my intimate contact with contract- 
ors and central stations was such that 
at times I felt that there would never 
be a satisfactory understanding between 
the two industries. When the National 
Association of Electrical Contractors 
and Dealers was formed I saw a pos- 
sibility, and since that time there has 
been a better feeling existing between 
them. Never, however, has the situa- 
tion ever attained the conditions as at 
present. While I feel that we are at 
the present time 40 per cent. perfect, 1 
am confident that it will not be a very 
long time before we will be 100 per 
cent., and I believe that the formation 
of this Council will accomplish this. 

I have said that I was a traveling 
man. Now, I am a reformed traveling 
man. This I say advisably from the 
fact that at that time I felt that it was 
only necessary to write orders. I know 
now that I should have devoted more 
of my time to bringing about, diplo- 
matically, a better feeling between the 
central station and the contractor, and 
by this action could have not only in- 
creased the business, but sold more 
goods. I have sat and listened to the 
complaints of my customers, both cen- 
tral stations and contractors, and wisely 
(as I thought) held my peace. I 
should have made an effort to conciliate 
them. I believe it is the duty of all 
salesmen to try and create a_ better 

feeling between the competing contract- 
ors and central stations, as it cannot 
hvt revert to their advantage in the sale 
of their product. 

Often times a stranger to a city can 
create a spirit of codperation between 
the central station and _ contractors 
which would not be possible were a 
member otf the central station or con- 
tracting firm to attempt to do so. The 
electrical contractors, as a rule, are 
suspicious, and were any one contract- 
or to take an active*step in the way of a 


“get together” meeting, the others 
would be immediate?y suspicious that 
he was tryin, to ;-ut something over on 
them. The same thing would occur, in 
a large measure, were the central sta- 
tion to take the initiative. This is all 
wrong, as the Council proposes to 
prove, and has already proved in many 
instances 


tric Company, and the John Starr & 
Son Electric Company, and three con- 
tractors. Mr. Weston, who is the man- 
ager of the Street R. R. and Central 
Station (this is a Stone & Webster 
Plant) with whom I talked was very 
much interested, and would have been 
present had it not been that one of his 
principals from Boston arrived that 
day. One of the large jobbers in a 
lengthy speech tendered me a vote of 
thanks, and it was voted upon and ex- 
pressed, as is their custom, by the clap- 
ping of hands. Just what they have 
done since, I have not heard. 


The License Law 


If I may be allowed to digress from 
the subject for a few moments, I would 
like to speak of an instance that to me 
is of great value to the industry. 

We have a license law in the state of 
Massachusetts that requires that all 
wiremen be licensed, and are obliged 
to pass a practical examination. In the 
past year I believe there has been over 
200 refused a license from the fact that 
they were unable to pass a satisfactory 
examination. There is more to this, I 
think, than appears on the surface. If 
improper work is done, disaster is 
liable to follow, and that has a ten- 
dency to cause the public to be appre- 
hensive to the safety of electricity. Our 
license law requires that a man shall 
be competent, otherwise he 
granted a license to do work. 

While spending my vacation in Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, and having plenty of 
time, I called upon all of the people 

who were interested in the electrical 
business in Halifax, and talked codpera- 
tion with them, and also gave them a 
brief review of what had been done in 
the states. They were all very much 
interested and I prevailed upon them to 
call a meeting, which they did, and al- 
though it was a half holiday (a fact 
that they did not take into considera- 
tion) and it never rained so hard, that 
fact notwithstanding, 14 met in the 
rooms of the Board of Trade, and I 
talked to them for almost three hours, 
and not one left the room. Although it 
was late the chairman appointed a 
committee of six, to take the matter up 
and form an association at once, and 
after the regular meeting the commit- 
tee of six remained to perfect the or- 
ganization. A great deal of enthu- 
siasm was manifested by all present. 
The committee was composed of a 
representative of the Northern Electric 
Company, the Canadian General Elec- 


Showing Interest 


I can say but little more of the work- 
ings of the Council than what has been 
told you, but I want to say that every 
member of the Council has shown a 
deep interest in it. We have had three 
or four meetings, with 100 per cent. 
attendance, and a great deal of con- 
structive work has been done. I hardly 
think it advisable to mention any con- 
crete accomplishments as I may be 
called upon to make an official report 
as secretary. At that time I will give 
specific cases, showing in detail what 
the Council has accomplished in its 
first year’s work. 

I want to take this time to pay a 
personal tribute to your chairman of 
the Contract Committee, William 
Gould for the interest which he has 
taken in the Contractors’ Association. 
He has never refused at any time to 
accompany me to District meetings, and 
his talk at those meetings have greatly 
assisted me by inspiring a new inter- 
est among my members. The same can 
be said of the chairman of the Jobbers, 
Manufacturers, and Contractors’ Com- 
mittee. 

I hope that if I am permitted to be 
present at your next annual meeting I 
will have a report to make that will not 
only surprise, but will please this or- 
ganization, and will be a source of 
gratification to the entire industry. 


is not 





Experience is a dear school master. 
Take heed from the down-and-outer who 
has paid dearly for his experience, and 
resolve you won't go to the same school. 
Government Savings Stamps will make 
you an up-and-getter. 
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Say Merry Christmas Elec- 
trically 
The Society for Electrical Development 

Launches Another Campaign to Help 

the Industry} Sell 

“Say Merry Christmas Electrically” 
is the idea which will be sold to the 
holday shopper as a result of the big 
drive now being started by the S. E. D. 

Electrical dealers throughout the 
country who take advantage of the So- 
ciety’s help will profit. Central sta- 
tion will be benefitted, whether they 
sell appliances or simply service. Job- 
bers will feel the effect of the drive 
quickly. Manufacturers, of course, will 
derive the ultimate benefit. All will 
profit to the extent that they get be- 
hind the movement and push. 

The 1920 Holiday selling movement 
will be a drive for the entire electrical 
industry. Benefits are not confined to 
the S. E. D. members. All may take 
part. Members will, of course, have 
the usual advantage in being able to 
obtain campaign material practically 
without cost. 

The campaign will be fully described 
and complete plans given for carrying 
on a successful selling drive in the 
November issue of the S. E. D. Monthly 
Sales Service. This booklet, which 
will be mailed about the middle of Oc- 
tober to the entire electrical industry, 
will also describe and illustrate all the 
dealer helps. 

The feature of the campaign material 
to be issued this year will be the five- 
piece window display cutout. This 
beautiful set will be lithographed in 
eight colors. It will be of such a na- 





ture that it will be appropriate in any 
size or shape of window. With the 
cutouts will be included full illustrated 
instructions for making the most ef- 
fective use of the material. 

An innovation this year will be at- 
tractively hand lettered invitations for 
merchants to mail to their prospects 
urging them to visit their shop and see 
the display of electrical Chritmas gifts. 
These will be printed in two colors on 
folded sheets of note paper, envelopes 
to match being supplied. 

There will also be folders and book- 
lets describing and illustrating many 
different electrical gifts. There will be 
lantern slides and the always popular 
poster stamps. The poster stamps will 
carry the design used on the central 
panel of the window display cutouts. 
They will be printed in five colors. 





Lighting Campaign 
By A. Penn Denton. 

Kansas City Association Makes Unusual 
Drive In Connection With Other Electrical 
Interests 

The electrical contractors and deal- 
ers of Kansas City, Missouri, through 
their local association efforts, arranged 
with the jobber, central stations, lamp 
and reflector manufacturing representa- 
tives, to put on a campaign for indus- 
trial and commercial lighting during 
October and November which it is 
hoped will result in considerable busi- 
ness for all parties concerned. 

Contractors and dealers in this city 
have enjoyed an unusual wiring busi- 
ness in the past twelve months, but have 
noticed a slump in building operations 


Suggestion for Christmas Window Trim 
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during the last sixty days, and it was 
due to this sign that a committee inves- 
tigated the possibility for business in 
the lighting line. We have had a 
cooperative committee of electrical in- 
terests working in Kansas City during 
the past three years and the contractor- 


dealer appealed to them for sugges- 


tions. The result of this conference 
was the bringing out of possibilities for 
an increase in business, by telling the 
factories and merchants the idea of in- 
creasing their production, and better 
displays of goods by improved light- 
ing methods. 

We believe we are following a rather 
novel plan for a campaign of this kind, 
so we are starting it at a time when we 
will tie in with the national advertising 
of reflector manufacturers. We hope 
by a well defined plan of action to have 
these contractor-dealers who enter the 
campaign, get the maximum good out 
of it without wasting efforts and caus- 
ing too much competition. 

Contractor-dealers are taking the lead 
in this matter and the committee has 
been formed, with a contractor-dealer 
as chairman, to outline the work in 
detail, having on this committee two 
jobbers’ lighting experts who will ad- 
vise us as to the extent of the local 
newspaper advertising we should use, 
the right kind of direct letter advertis- 
ing and how extensive a list of prospects 
should be circularized and followed up 
in the time we have alloted. 

In other words, contractor-dealers 
are asking the lighting experts of the 
reflector and lamp manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives to advise them all the way 
through and give to all contractor- 
dealers alike, a plan to follow which 
will harmonize all interests, and in the 
briefest space of time with the least 
duplicated efforts, get the maximum 
amount of business there is to be had. 

This is the first time we have ever 
attempted a campaign for improving 
lighting conditions in our local stores 
and factories, but we know it will bring 
results, and above all it will bring all 
electrical interests closer together, 
which in itself is a thing well worth ac- 
complishing. 

The local central station has had a 
lighting engineer doing some prelimi- 
nary work during the past four or five 
months on their own hook, and his work 
will simply help prepare the way for 
this campaign, ard it makes it just a 
little easier for us. You were advised 
last spring a number of times of the 
codperative advertiing that Kansas 
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City electrical interests were doing and 
we feel that if this campaign will sim- 
ply carry on that good work it would 
be an excellent follow up in a way that 
will help us all to cash in on what we 
have done earlier in the year. There 


has not been an electrical man con- 
sulted on these plans who does not 
agree that a great amount of good will 
result from the campaign. 





Pennsylvania State Associa- 


tion Meeting 


Held in Baltimore and Attended by 
Members Visiting That City for Annual 
Convention 

It is not often that a State Organiza- 
tion has an opportunity of killing two 
birds with one stone, but when Fred 
R. Smith of Scranton and M. G. Sellers 
of Philadelphia, respectively Chairman 
and Secretary of the Pennsylvania State 
Association of Electrical Contractors 
and Dealers, planned on their Fall 
meeting they though it was appropriate 
to convene at Baltimore during Conven- 
tion week. 

Notice was sent out in accordance 
with this decision, and on Tuesday 
evening, in the banquet room of the 
Southern Hotel at Baltimore, the mem- 
bers met for conferences. 

In addition to State Chairman Smith 
and State Secretary Sellers, District 
Chairman Barrows of Pittsburg and R. 
W. Keck of Allentown were present; 
aiso C. R. Harrison of Pittsburg, and 
Messrs. Arnold and Buchanan of Phil- 
adelphia, with others from various sec- 
tions. 

Chairman Smith called the meeting 
to order and welcomed the members in 
a short talk, after which he called for 
the reading of the minutes of the last 
meeting, which were approved. 

Secretary Sellers announced the sev- 
eral topics of state interest that would 
be brought up at the Annual Convention 
of the National Association the follow- 
ing morning, one being the proposed 
plen of electing National Committee- 
men and State Executives, which were 
widely discussed. 


Laurence W. Davis, Special Repre- © 


sentative of the National Hearquarters 
was present and asked permission to 
straighten out some mooted points in 
the proposed amendments. 

Mr. Arnold spoke on the subject of 
labor, which he said was one of gréat 
importance to him, and then asked per- 
mission to introduce W. I. Gray, Na- 
tional Executive Committeeman from 


Minneapolis. Afterward Mr. Arnold 


introduced A. L. Oppenheimer, Member 
at Large of the National Executive 
Committee, who addressed the meeting 
in his usual interesting manner. 

As a result of the discussion it was 
decided to present a resolution to the 
Annual Convention which convened the 
next morning, ¢eclaring against the 
continuance of the National Labor 
Committee. 

Secretary Sellers announced that the 
State Association was in a very flour- 
ishing condition, and that a large in- 
crease in membership is likely to take 
place at an early date. 





Boston Local Meeting 


First Fall Luncheon Addressed by M. C. 
Turpin of Westinghouse Merchandising 
Bureau 
The first monthly luncheon meeting, 
after the summer vacation, of the Bos- 
ton District of the Massachusetts State 
Association of Electrical Contractor- 
Dealers was held in the City Club of 
Boston on Thursday, September 23. It 
proved to be an unusually enthusiastic 
meeting. The principal speaker was M. 
C. Turpin, of the Westinghouse Mer- 
chandising Bureau, New York City, 
who spoke on “ Modern Developments 
in the Industry As Business Getting 
Opportunities.” In the course of his 
remarks the speaker called the attention 
of those present to the importance of 
the electrical industry as evidenced by 
the manner in which it enters into our 

every day life. 

Among the modern developments 
touched upon was the electrification of 
steam railroads, which the speaker said 
would result in the saving eventually of 
75,000,000 tons of coal annually if all 
the roads in the United States were 
electrified. The electrification of bat- 
tleships was also mentioned and the 
180,000 horsepower plants on the new 
battle cruisers were briefly described. 

Attention was called to the motion 
picture industry, unknown a few years 
ago, now the fifth industry in the 
United States, with 18,000 theatres and 
furnishing entertainment to six or eight 
million people a day, all entirely de- 
pendent on electricity. 

In closing, the speaker contrasted 
the electrical contractor of a few years 
ago with the modern contractor-dealer, 
who has now become a real merchant. 
There is still room for improvement by 
the use of better merchandising meth- 
ods, a number of which were explained; 
particular attention being called to the 
advantages to be gained from a more 
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liberal use of the manufacturers’ adver- 
tising helps. 

After the talk there was a spirited 
discussion of some of the points 
brought out by Mr. Turpin. 

“Jim” Wilson, the capable and effi- 
cient secretary of the Boston District 
and the Massachusetts State organiza- 
tions, is doing a great work in the Bay 
State, and “his boys,” as he call the 
members all swear by him and uphold 
him in the good work he is doing for 
the “good of the industry.” 

At the recent meeting of the New 
England Section of the National Elec- 
trical Light Association at Kineo, 
Maine, the contractor-dealers were ably 
represented by Secretary Wilson and 
George R. Quinby, the latter making an 
unusually able and eloquent address, 
explaining the viewpoint of the con- 
tractor-dealers to the central station 
representatives. 





Westchester County Contrac- 
tor-Dealers 


Hold Series of Meetings With View of 

Perfecting Permanent Organization 

On August 20, at the invitation of I. 
W. Austin of the Westchester Electrical 
Supply Company, a meeting was held 
in White Plains, N. Y., for the purpose 
of considering the organization of the 
Westchester County contractor-dealers 
into a local section which would be af- 
filiated with the National Association. 
‘The meeting was well attended by local 
contractor-dealers and _ representatives 
of other branches of the industry from 
New York City and other nearby 
points. 

In order to afford those living in 
other sections of Westchester County 
an opportunity to become familiar with 
the purposes of the Association and its 
advantages, it was decided to hold a 
series of meetings at different locations 
in the county at intervals of about a 
week. Accordingly, subsequent meet- 
ings were held at Yonkers, Mt. Vernon, 
and New Rochelle, ending with a com- 
bination dinner and meeting at Beach 
Cliff Inn, Rye Beach, on Friday even- 
ing, September 24. 

The attendance at this most delight- 
ful affair far exceeded the expectations 
of the most optimistic.. Over one hun- 
dred electrical men were present. 

The committee in charge of arrange- 
ments, I. W. Austin, chairman, H. C. 
Callahan, and A. K. Bryant, made a 
happy selection. in the choice of the 
place and an equally happy one in the 
choice of the menu, one item on the 
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latter having been the subject of much 
favorable comment. 

The pleasant surroundings and the 
good food seemed to have a salutary 
effect, so the meeting was snappy and 
the speckers in good form. Much of 
the success was due to the ability of the 
toastinaster, Harry B. Kirkland, of the 
Sprague Electric Works, who was at his 
best in introducing the speakers and 
commenting briefly on their talks. 

The dinner was interrupted 
enough to give National Chairman W. 
Creighton Peet, who had another en- 
gagement, a chance to speak. This he 
did in a very forceful and enlightening 
manner, outlining the policies and ad- 
vantages of the National Association. 

Among the other speakers who urged 
an orgenization and told of the bene- 
fits to be derived were Mr. Curtis of the 
State Agricultural Association; Stanley 
Dennis, Associate Editor Electrical 
Merchandising; J. P. Ryan, New York 
State Secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Electrical Contractors and 
Dealers: W. L. Goodwin, General 
Electric Company; and M. C. Turpin 
of the Westinghouse Merchadising 
Bureau, who has been accompanying 


long 


Mr. Goodwin on his trips around the 
country, substituting for S. A. Chase, 
who has been in poor health during the 
last few months. 

A camber of others were called on by 


the toastmaster for two minute 
speeches; among these were Messrs. 
Radcliffe, Ogden, Kennedy, McCler- 
non, McIntire and Bryant. 

Although no effort was made to per- 
fect an organization at this meeting re- 
ports received indicated that already 
applications have been received from a 
large number which will insure a 
healthy and energetic organization in 
Westchester County. 

The city of Yorkers reported 100 per 
cent.—every contractor-dealcr in the 
city having signified his intention of 
joining the Association. 

With Westchester County organized, 
only one county in the state of New 
York remains without an organization, 
and Secretary Ryan won't be happy 
until he gets that one into the fold. 


Ohio State Meeting 


The Ohio State Association of Elec- 
trical Contractors and Dealers will hold 
its State Convention this month. The 
dates are November 17 and 18, and the 
place of. meetirg being Springfield, 
Ohio. 

C. M. Beltzhoober of Cincinnati, is 


the Ohio State Chairman, and Walter 
B. Keefer, 939 McMillan Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, is the State Secretary. 

Those desiring information in re- 
gard to this convention are requested 
to communicate with the Secretary at 
the address given above. 





Cost Data Committee 

Kenneth A. McIntyre, Chairman of 
the Cost Data Committee of the ‘Na- 
tional Executive Committee, announces 
that this committee is now in active op- 
eration, and that a series of articles will 
be started in thesescolumns, beginning 
with the December issue. 

The present personnal of this com- 
mittee is as follows: Kenneth A. Mc- 
Intyre, of Toronto, Chairman; A. L. 
Abbott, St. Paul, Minnesota; Allen 
Coggeshall and Henry F. Richardson, 
New York City. 





Events Prevent Convention 


Attendance 

Word was received at National Head- 
quarters from P. C. Burrill, Wiscon- 
sin State Chairman and Secretary of 
the Herman Andrae Electrical Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, that Mr. 
Andrae had not yet recovered from the 
operation which he underwent las! 
summer; also that George Andrae, who 
entered the company some time ago, 
was married on September 23, and had 
gone on a wedding triv and this made 
it impossible for Mr. Burrill to attend 
the Annual Convention at Baltimore last 
month. 

Mr. Andrae and others in his organ- 
ization asked to be remembered to their 
many friends in the National Associa- 
tion who attended the onvention. 


Wedding Bells 

Some of the Old Guard at the Bal- 
timore Convention were passing around 
an announcement that had been re- 
ceived, reading as follows: 

Mrs, Alex. B. Deans 
Announces the marriage of 
her sister 
Eleanor M. Reynolds 
to 
Mr. Earnest McCleary 
on 
September 11, 1920 
Toronto, Ont. 

Mr. McCleary has always been an 
active member of the National Associa- 
tion, and was president of that organ- 
ization in 1903-1905. His home is in 
Detroit, Michigan, where he is engaged 
in the electrical business. 
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Old Timers Bid Goodby to 
Sol Davis 


Tender a Luncheon to Him In New York, 
Upon His Departure for Japan 

The meeting of the Electrical Con- 
tractors’ Association held September 
23 in the form of a special meeting, 
called for a luncheon in honor of Solo- 
mon Davis, who was elected an honor- 
ary memberx of the Association, he hav- 
ing retired from the electrical contract- 
ing business and proposing to make his 
home for an indefinite period at Yoko- 
homa, Japan. Mr. Davis was to leave 
the early part of the following week 
and the boys got together at a luncheon 
at the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York 
City. Practically all of the members 
of the association were present, fifty 
odd sitting down to luncheon. 

Mr. Davis was a charter member of 
the original New York City Electrical 
Contractors’ Association. The only liv- 
ing original charter members of that 
organization, which was organized in 
1892, are J. P. Hall, J. C. Hatzel, James 
R. Strong, E. S. Kiefer, S. Davis and 
Charles S. Eidlitz. Unfortunately Mr. 
Strong was out of town, so that he was 
the only one missing. 

After the luncheon Theodore Joseph, 
president of the Association, intro- 
duced Mr. Davis in a very forceful and 
friendly way, referring to him as an 
example to be followed by electrical 
contractors. Mr. Joseph presented Mr. 
Davis with an engrossed set of resolu- 
tions making him an honorary member 
in the Electrical Contractors’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. Davis replied: 

My Friends: I would not if I could, 
conceal the fact that I feel very proud 
to be here to-day. I am so because you 
have elected me to an honorary mem- 
bership in this Association, and I look 
upon this occasion as the formal clos- 
ing of my business career. . 

It is not given to many of us the 
privilege of retiring from our labors 
while we still possess the ability to en- 
joy the refinements of civilization, and 
from that viewpoint I am very. grate- 


: ful. 


To receive the friendly greetings of 
my former business associates is not 
alone complimentary, but increases the 
anticipation of contentment that I hope 
for in the future. 

To the older members of this Asso- 
ciation, I remind them that when we 
first organized, we had no precedent or 
experience for the conduct of business 
from that of other callings, for ours 
was a new one, and | do not think it is 
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flattery to say that our deliberations 
and rules will be a guide for those who 
follow us. 

In looking over the faces of a photo- 
graph taken of the members, I think 
in 1902, I was impressed by the large 
mortality ‘n such a small body of men 
and of the far greater number who 
have drifted into other walks of life 
from a variety of causes. All the 
greater reason why we should respect 
the survivors of those early days. 

I do not feel as a pensioner, who has 
earned through many years of service 
a retirement from activity, but more 
like what I suppose to be the emotions 
of a successful soldier, in the hour of 
victory. 

All my life I have looked forward to 
a condition when the time might arrive 
for a cessation of activity of both body 
and mind, to that contentment rarely 
enjoyed by the wealthy, and alas, too 
seldom by the overworked business 
man! 

To those of my associates to whom 
I appeared as selfish in the procure- 
ment of work, I will explain that my 
circumstances were such that I was not 
in the “fairly well to do” class and my 
necessities were very great. To those 
who have taken exception to my acts, 
if any, I offer my regrets. To those 
who have shown me courtesies, and 
many I have had, I return my sincere 
thanks. 

And now, old friends and competi- 
tors, “Ring out the old, ring in the 
new.” Let me ask for my successors 
the continuation of that friendly con- 
sideration formerly extended to me. 

I hope I have always shown the 
sympathy I have felt for the objects 
of this Association in elevating the 
business standards of the electrical 
trade, and it is no praise to say that its 
influence has been a valuable aid to its 
members. 

For the kindly words spoken of me 
today, I am deeply grateful and appre- 
ciative, and only hope as many of you 
as desire will soon follow my retire- 
ment from business activity. 

I bid you farewell. 

Mr. Joseph, who acted as toastmaster, 
then called upon Mr. Eidlitz to go back 
over some of the old times. Mr. Eid- 
litz said: 

I want to say just a few words which 
are directed particularly at the 
younger members and those who have 
not come in close contact with our good 
friend, Sol Davis, as an active com- 
petitor, as a friend, or as a shoulder to 
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shoulder scrapper in the good old days. 
We here at this table, and many others 
in the room, knew where Sol stood at 
all times. The nod of Sol’s head to a 
question, “Will you?” was all that 
anyone ever needed. Whether it was 
a question of wiil you stay off, or won’t 
you stay off; will you let me take it, 
or won’t you let.me take it; will you 
stick to a finish no matter what hap- 
pens ?—if Sol gave you a nod you were 
“on” and you could bank on it till the 
cows came home. 

If some of the newer men would only 
remember this and aim to establish a 
reputation such as our good friend here 
has earned and enjoyed with us old 
timers it would be a benefit to the en- 
tire contracting business. 

I have often watched Sol in years 
and wished that I could take things as 
philosophically as he did. If he had 
an opinion he voiced it, slowly, clearly 
and emphatically. After the vote was 
taken, if his views did not predominate 
he simply shrugged his shoulders, ac- 
cepted the dictum of the majority and 
carried out the action 100 per cent. 
Sometimes his eyes snapped a little, 
but he was always 100 per cent. on any 
proposition that he was a part of. Un- 
fortunately we are unable to drink a 
toast, but if we were, I would conclude, 
and right here I propose to pin a tag 
on our old friend Davis which name I 
trust will be remembered by all of the 
younger men: “Here’s to 100 per cent. 
Sol Davis, may he enjoy the fruits of 
his labors for many years.” 

Three rousing cheers were given for 
100 per cent. Sol Davis. - After the 
meeting all of those present auto- 
graphed the resolutions, which were 
published in these pages last month, 
and the meeting adjourned, all wishing 
Mr. Davis health in his proposed new 
home. 





Cleveland’s Electric League 


Organization of Ohio City Sets Forth Its 
Purposes and Objects 


In a pamphlet recently issued, the 
Electric League of Cleveland states as 
its objects: To promote industrial, 
commercial and social welfare of its 
members, also to participate in activi- 
ties for the improvement of the elec- 
trical business and to be of service to 
the public. 

The officers and directors realizing 
the necessity of special attention to the 
League’s two most important functions 
and the opportunity of being of serv- 
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ice to the public through the improve- 
ment of the business, present for the 
consideration of the electrical men of 
Cleveland a development campaign 
which has been approved by the di- 
rectors of the League, also by the offi- 
cers and members of the following 
Cleveland Electrical Organizations: 
The Electrical Contractors’ Association, 
Residence Wiring Association, The 
Electrical Dealers’ Association, The 
Lighting Fixture Dealers’ Club. 

The Cleveland Electrical League pro- 
poses to conduct a big development 
campaign with two objects in mind: 
First, to develop the men now engaged 
in the business to make it possible for 
them to be of greater service to the 
public. Second, to enlighten the pub- 
lic on the subject of electricity, its uses: 
and wonderful advantages. 

P. B. Zimmerman of the National 
Lamp Works, is president of the 
League and J. E. North of the Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating Company is 
chairman of a Members’ Council, which 
is to have charge of the League’s ac- 
tivities. 





Electric Fan Business 


Brief Outline of Conditions As Seen by the 
Manufacturer 

An optimistic view of the fan motor 
situation is contained in a_ statement 
just issued by the Fan Motor Section of 
the Associated Manufacturers of Elec- 
trical Supplies. 

It was stated that the left over stocks 
in the south are very low, in the west 
quite small, in the southwest below 
normal, on the Pacific coast low, while 
in the east the stock is a bit larger than 
usual, due in a measure to unfavorable 
weather conditions having set in which 
tended to prevent the jobber and dealer 
from disposing of their stocks. How- 
ever, a line drawn between the east and 
the west would show a normal left over 
stock of fans. 

It is felt that this left over stock will 
not have any appreciable effect on the 
trade next year; in fact the manufac- 
turers are very optimistic about the fu- 
ture for motor business, particularly 
regarding its use in the home. Efforts 
are to be made to emphasize to the 
trade, through various mediums, the 
uses of the fan in winter, so as to make 
it an all the year around utility device 
instead of a seasonable luxury, as it 
has been regarded by many. 

Conditions today are quite similar 
to those prior to the war and there ap- 
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pears to be no tendency on the part of 
the retail trade to try and murder 
prices. In fact there is no reason why 
they should, for the present fan motor 
prices represent simply the actual in- 
creases called for by the increased 
prices of labor and material, and are 
not in any sense the result of profiteer- 
ing. This is adequately shown by a 
comparison of current fan motor prices 
with those of food, shoes, clothing, au- 
tomobiles and other commodities, the 
prices of which have been increased in 
some cases several hundred per cent. 

The present fan motor business is in 
a stable condition and the stock that is 
left over is only considered an ordinary 
business risk. In the early part of the 
season, the manufacturers were unable 
to keep pace with the demand, but they 
kept on building though the demand 
fell off, and as a result secured a sur- 
plus stock which they now have on 
hand. The same condition applies to 
the jobbers in some places. They didn’t 
get the fans at first, but secured them 
when the demand had slackened. 

Most of the manufacturers are plan- 
ning for an increase in production of 
from 20 to 25 per cent. One in partic- 
ular is planning a 40 per cent. increase. 
Some of the smaller manufacturers, 
while not planning for an increased 
production, are keeping up to the 1920 
schedule. 

The future of the fan lies in the 
home. Increased fields of application 
are possible only through the efforts 
of the manufacturers to carry on an 
extensive campaign to increase its use 
in the home and other places, such as 
the navy, the merchant marine, offices, 


and factories. Considerable impetus 
was given to the fan motor during the 
war, when it was used in large quanti- 
ties on battleships and troopships and 
in offices that without fans were unen- 
durable. Here is was a necessity in- 
stead of a luxury and was so recog- 
nized by the War Industries Board. 

It is the intention of the manufac- 
turers to carry on an extensive propa- 
ganda through the trade and popular 
papers regarding the use of fans, in 
which will be included a history of the 
remarkable increase in the use of elec- 
tric fans and the improvement in their 
manufacture, which have taken place 
since the fan became such a popular 
device. ; 





Advisory Committee Meets 


at Pittsburgh 
The initial meeting of the Advisory 
with the 
Goodwin-Chase Plan was held in Room 
303, Philadelphia Building, Pittsburg, 
at 2 P. M. Friday, October 8. 

The following members were pres- 
ent: C. S. Cook, J. McA. Duncan, G. 
M. Gadsby, C. R. Harrison, W. D. 
Shaler, W. B. Spellmire. 

With Mr. Duncan acting as tempo- 
rary chairman it was regularly moved, 
seconded and carried that Mr. Cook act 
as Chairman of the Committee, and 
that Mr. Shaler act as Secretary. 

The Committee increased its member- 
ship from eight to twelve members, the 
four new ones to consist of one each 
from the four main branches of the in- 
dustry, as follows: A. G. Pierce, Cut- 


Committee in connection 
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ler-Hammer Company; W. I. Bickford, 
Iron City Electric Co.; J. E. McKirdy, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; the fourth member 
to be selected by the present contractor- 
dealer members now on the Committee, 
namely, Messrs. Barrows and Harris. 
Motion was carried to have the chair- 
man appoint a committee from 
amongst the members to draw up a 
working plan, modeled somewhat on the 
lines of the California plan, this com- 
mittee to draw upon, if necessary, indi- 
viduals in the electrical industry who 
are peculiarly fitted to assist in the 
work the plan to be submitted to the 
Advisory Committee for acceptance. 
The chairman appointed the following 
to serve on the Committee: Messrs. 


Bickford, Gadsby, Pierce. 
W. D. Shaler, Secretary. 





Death of Widely Known 


Electrical Man 

Elvin L. McGrew, aged 57, of Lin- 
wood Avenue, Crafton, Pennsylvania, 
purchasing agent and general traffic 
manager of the Standard Underground 
Cable Company, died Friday, October 
8, in the Imperial Hotel, New York 
City. Mr. McGrew, who was widely 
known among manufacturers of the 
country, was born in New Alexander, 
Ohio. He began his business career as 
a telegraph operator, and after enter- 
ing the service of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, became freight agent at New 
Cumberland, W. Va., where he remain- 
ed four years. In 1900 he became con- 
nected with the Standard Underground 
Cable Company. A few years ago he 
was a leader in the formation of the 
Purchasing Agents’ Association of Pitts- 
burg, and was its first president. Later 
he became prominent in the national or- 
ganization. Mr. McGrew was deeply in- 
terested in the civic affairs of Crafton 
and was for many years president of the 
Board of Education. He was a mem- 
ber of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Crafton, and secretary of its 
board of trustees. He was also a 
Mason and a member of the I. O. O. F. 
His widow, Mrs. Annie Elliott McGrew; 
a daughter, Mrs. Fred L. Dudgeon, 
Crafton; a son, Elliott M. McGrew, 
Port Huron, Mich.; a brother, Frank E. 
McGrew, Chicago; and a sister, Mrs. 
Ambros Hobson, Cambridge, Ohio, sur- 


vive. 
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Automatic Motor Starter 


The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., of 
Milwaukee, Wis., recently redesigned 
their Bulletin 6105 Time Limit Auto- 
matic Starter to include both larger and 
smaller sizes than formerly. The air 
dash pot has been replaced by an oil 
dash pot, with the former optional on 
the new equipment. The solenoid, 
plunger and rocker arm have been re- 
tained. 

The new starter is made in capaci- 
ties from 14 to 1 H. P. at 115 volts, and 
up to 25 H. P. at 230 and 500 volts. 
The 500 volt sizes are more compact 
than formerly. The oil dash pot is 
completely covered so as to be splash 
proof, and is adjustable for time by an 
external screw. When the latter is 
once set, the starter will always cut out 
the resistor in the same length of time. 

The fingers on the rocker arm are of 
standard C-H drum construction and, 
like the contact buttons, are renewable. 
The starter can be controlled from any 
remote point by a single pole knife or 
snap switch, pressure or vacuum regu- 
lator, float switch, or by three-wire push 
button control. Low voltage release is 
inherent with two-wire control and low 
voltage protection with three-wire. 

The starter is mounted on a slate 
panel carried on a pressed steel wall 
frame, with the starting resistance self- 
contained. A starter of this type is 
particularly adapted for starting direct 
current motors carrying loads which are 
liable to vary between wide limits and 
where remote control is desired, such 
as with pumps, blowers, compressors, 
and in similar service. 





New Federal Electric Washer 


A new Federal Electric Washer has 
been placed on the market. After long 
and patient research and experimenta- 
tion the Roto-Phor swinging wringer, 
with which the washer is equipped, is 
now perfected. The wringer leaves 
nothing to be desired. 

A strong nickle plated lever sets the 
electrically operated wringer in motion, 





either forward or reverse. Another 
lever permits it to swing easily in any 
direction and it automatically locks in 
any cf the working positions. It can- 
not swing to a too extreme point. The 
wringer is extremely sturdy in con- 
struction. It is reinforced by a “T” 
iron brace across the bottom. The 
wringer is easily operated and is abso- 
lutely safe. Oriental rugs have been 
washed in the machine and put 




















through the wringer and they have 
come out bright and fresh. 


With its smooth wooden tumbler 
with the oscillating motion, which 
forces soapy water through every 


thread in the clothes; with its simplic- 
ity and safety features—the mechanism 
is not exposed—the Federal washer is 
unique among washing machines. 





Control Apparatus for Steel 
Mills 

“Steel Mill Control” is the title of 
a new booklet, with a two-color cover, 
published by The Cutlet-Hammer Mfg. 
Co. of Milwaukee, Wis. The booklet 
tells briefly the story of iron and steel, 
from the ore in the mine to the finished 
product of the steel mill, and explains 





how Cutler-Hammer products have 
aided in making possible the great en- 
gineering progress in mining and ore 
handling, and in furnace and steel mill 
practice. 

The booklet is profusely illustrated 
with C-H controls and other products 
as well as views of their installation. 
Every machine peculiar to the steel in- 
dustry is referred to with a discussion 
of the control to be used. One of the 
most ingenious devices shown is an 
automatic controller for the gas cock 
reversing mechanism for coke ovens. 
This apparatus operates under the di- 
rection of a self winding master clock 
and at predetermined time intervals 
three different valve operations are per- 
formed in a definite sequence. About 
forty other controls are described. 

Although the booklet is chiefly de- 
voted to C-H motor control apparatus, 
space is also given to other C-H prod- 
ucts for the steel industry, including 
electric brakes, lifting magnets, space 
heaters, Thomas meters for measuring 
gases, and magnetic separator pulleys. 
The majority of the illustrations in the 
book show actual applications, these in- 
stallation views being particularly in- 
teresting. 





New Electric Washer 
The Universal Electric Clothes 


Washer is the successful result of many 
experiments and embodies the latest 
ideas in electric clothes washer con- 
struction, combining the advantages of 
the revolving and the oscillating type— 
simple and safe; economical and effi- 
cient; durable and attractive. 

In entering the electric clothes washer 
field, the main idea of Landers, Fravy 
& Clark, New Britain, Conn., was to 
bring out a washer of superior mechan- 
ical construction, fully enclosed in a 
handsome cabinet. For many months 
they had trial washers under constant 
observation and subjected to the most 
severe breakdown tests so as to elimi- 
nate any possible source of trouble be- 
fore they put them on the market. 
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Every machine will be carefully in- 
spected, thoroughly tested, properly 
oiled and securely packed before leav- 
ing the factory. Therefore, every ma- 
chine is ready for immediate and con- 
tinuous use and should not require at- 
tention for many years. 

Through the company’s National Ad- 
vertising Campaign featuring “Univer- 
salize the Home,” the public will be 
shown the advantages of “Universaliz- 
ing” the laundry with the Universal 
Electric Clothes Washer. 





Combination Switch 
Receptacle 


There is now on the market a new 
type combination switch and receptacle 
plate with removable door. This plate 
is suitable for the old type No. 1708 
Receptable or the new type standard 
flush receptacle association makes. 

This device is being manufactured 
new by the Peerless Light Company of 


New York and Chicago. 


and 


Condensed Notes of Interest 
to the Trade 


Landers, Frary & Clark, New Brit- 
ain, Conn., issue a handy booklet on 
“How to Use and Care for the Univer- 
sal Vacuum Cleaner,” to which is at-~ 
tached a guarantee postal to be filled 
out and returned by the purchaser. 


“High Frequency Apparatus” is the 
title of a book by Thomas Stanley Cur- 
tis. It is published by the Norman W. 
Henley Publishing Co., New York 
City, and covers in detail the construc- 
tion and practical application of the 
subject treated. 


“Battery Charging Equipment” is the 
title of a new booklet published by The 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. of Milwau- 
kee and New York. This booklet, 
which is known as Publication 830, de- 
scribes and illustrates C-H Equipment 
for charging all manner of electric ve- 
hicles, including pleasure cars, large 
and small industrial trucks, mine bat- 
tery locomotives, ignition and starting 
batteries on gasoline cars, etc. 


The General Electric Company has 
placed on the market a complete line 
of insulating varnishes and japans of 
various sorts suitable for different ap- 
plications in either the manufacture or 
upkeep of electrical apparatus, in- 
cluding the impregnation of coils 
wound with untreated fibrous materials 
such as tapes, yarns, etc. 


Honoring the 74th birthday of the 
late George Westinghouse, Colonel H. 
G. Prout, a life long friend of the in- 
ventor, told of his personal attributes 
and many achievements at a meeting 
at the Westinghouse Club, Wilkinsburg, 
Pa., on October 6. The speaker of the 
evening was introduced by E. M. Herr, 
President of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company. 


H. Alex Hibbard, who has for the 
past three years been General Sales 
Agent for the T. & W. Universal Plug 
Co. with offices in Chicago, has resign- 
ed his position, and will return to Den- 
ver to look after the interests of Alex 
Hibbard, Inc., Electrical Sales Engi- 
neers, of which company he is Presi- 
dent. 


S. W. Fries has been appointed dis- 
trict sales manager for Kansas City 
territory of Economy Fuse & Manufac- 
turing Company, Chicago, with offices 
at 1,205 Commerce Bldg., Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


The M. B. Austin Company of Chi- 
cago have in the course of erection a 
new plant which will give them greatly 
increased and improved facilities. This 
building is being erected upon their 
own grounds at 108 to 116 S. 
Desplaines Street. The site cost $100,- 
000 and the building now being con- 
structed will cost approximately $150,- 
000. The building will be three stories 
in height, with a total floor space of 
about 30,000 square feet. Foundation 
and walls are being made heavy enough 
to carry additional storage which they 
anticipate putting in as soon as build- 
ing conditions are more normal. 


C-H Water Heaters of both immer- 
sion and conduction types are describ- 
ed and illustrated in a new leaflet en- 
titled, “Electric Heating of Water,” 
and published by The Cutler-Hammer 
Mfg. Co. of Milwaukee and New York. 
This leaflet, which is designated as Pub- 
lication 865, also compares electric 
heat with other methods of heating 
water, and gives formulas and tables 
whereby the size of heater desired under 
any particular conditions can be read- 
ily determined. 


The Erner Electric Company of 
Cleveland recently entertained a group 
of more than 75 of the leading north- 
ern Ohio electrical dealers and con- 
tractors at a dinner which featured the 
launching of an Eden washing machine 
campaign. The dinner was cooked elec- 
trically and served in the company’s 
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club room by the young ladies of the 
Erner organization. Harry Seiber, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Gillespie Eden Corporation, and Frank 
B. Rae, Jr., advertising counselor of 
The Erner Electric Company, were the 
speakers of the evening. It is an- 
nounced that similar rallies will inau- 
gurate the various special sales cam- 
paigns scheduled by The Erner Electric 
Company through the coming season. 


R. S. Mitten, former assistant gen- 
eral sales manager of the Electric Ap- 
pliance Company, Chicago, has been 
promoted to general sales manager in 
the place of P. R. Boole, who has be- 
come a partner in the firm of Grusel- 
Quarfot Electric Company of Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. The Electric Appliance 
Company is one of the old timers in the 
electrical jobbing field and _ has 
branches in Dallas, New Orleans, and 
San Francisco. 





Stop Burning Up Homes 

The housing problem is one of the 
great issues of the day. All unneces- 
sary construction was forbidden during 
the war, and now that the restrictions 
have been withdrawn the high prices 
of materials and labor and industrial 
troubles have tended to reduce the 
amount of building. In many indus- 
trial centers newcomers are unable to 
get houses to live in, rents have gone 
up, and the situation has become so 
serious that state and municipal com- 
missions are seeking a solution. 

Why not stop burning up the exist- 
ing buildings, if there are not enough 
to go around and more cannot be built 
under existing conditions? Thousands 
of homes are burned each month, most 
of them through carelessness. If hous- 
ing is so important, if homes are so 
hard to find, why not be careful with 
those that we have? Apply fire pre- 
vention methods. Be careful about 
matches, smoking, lighting and heating 
apparatus and gasoline. Clear out the 
rubbish, inspect the flues, watch the 
shingle roofs. Conservation is the order 
of the day, and if the shortage of 
dwellings will cause householders to be 
careful about the fire hazards of their 
homes one criminal cause of that short- 
age will be greatly reduced. 





When a man, woman or child buys 
Thrift Stamps, Government Savings 
Stamps or Registered Treasury Savings 
Certiticates, he is doing something for 
himself and showing a most commend- 
able kind of common sense. 
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